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Notes from the Editor 


4 
To be the Editor of Bengal Past and Present is an honour. For born 
in 1907, it is the journal of perhaps the oldest historical society in India. 
But at the same time the long line of distinguished editors who have gone 
before me — W. K. Firminger, R. B. Ramsbotham, N. K. Sinha, and 
P. C. Gupta among others — puts the fear of God.in my heart. I feel 
I was in a much happier position when I acted as an editorial apprentice, 


first under Dr N. K. Sinha and then under Dr P. C. Gupta. The role „r 


of a junior historian, who. got the press copy ready and read the proofs, 
fitted me nicely. 


Bengal Past and Present isa daunting responsibility in another way, 
too. Its publication has limped behind schedule for more than a decade. 
The first issue under the editorship of Dr P. C. Gupta — 1975, Part I — 
was late’ by.two-years when it was published in 1977. The lag was never | 
made up.: Dr Gupta’s last issue — 1983, Part I — came out towards the 
end of 1985. The hurdle, as Dr Gupta has pointed out repeatedly, is 
mainly twofold: the “unfortunate condition in many of the printing 
presses in Calcutta and financial difficulties of the Society.” 


“When I took over as Editor at the end of 1985 I saw that my first 
task was to make the publication regular and bring the journal up to date. 
My second task was to try and maintain the excellent standard built over 
the years by my forbears. I also saw that if the first task was achieved 
the second would perhaps automatically take care of itself. 


But the first task will remain unfulfilled unless and until we find 
a printing press which will keep to schedule and the Society overcomes 
the financial difficulties which have nagged it for years. I am delighted 
to be able to report that the 1983 Part II issue of the journal was 
brought out in less than six months, in May 1986, thanks to the efficiency 
of General Printers. Alive to the embarrassment caused by the chronic 
delay in publication, the new Executive Council (1986) of the Society 
has also taken note of the financial problem ; Mr Arabinda Ray, our new 
Secretary since September 1986, is now busy devising ways and means 
for speedying up the collection of membership fees and subscriptions. 
For the sake of economy and in order to make up for lost time the Council 
has ‘also decided (as in 1982) ‘not to bring out more than one issue 
annually | for ‘the years 1984-1987. ; 

The academic community, we trust, will bear with this itayo tabik 
if temporary, compromise. For, scholars who had started wondering if 
the Calcutta Historical Society had died of age will surely respond with 
warmth as soon as they see that their old favourite is making its appear- 
ance more frequently than before. K 

Hiren Chakrabarti 
24 November 1986 


Extracts from an appeal from the Secretary 


We are keenly aware of the fact that members would like the activities 
of the Calcutta Historical Society to be more participative. There were 
certain constraints which we are seeking to remove and we sincerely 
hope we will continue to receive your active support. 


As you know, we hold lecture sessions by visiting and local historians 
from time to time. We are proposing to have a regular programme 
announced well in advance leading up to the celebrations of the 80th 
anniversary of the Society next year and later to the Tricentenary of 
Calcutta in 1990. 


We have fallen behind with the publication of Bengal Past and 


Present. ... However, ... the Society’s finances are heavily strained by 
arrears in subscriptions. We admit that this situation has been aggravated 
by the absence of reminders sent to you. We ... would request you 


to let us have your remittance at an early date. Without the flow of funds 
we will be unable to get the magazine out of the press on time and also 
hold the regular public programmes that we have in mind. 


We seek your cooperation and will keep you posted of developments 
from time to time. 


Arabinda Ray 
November 29, 1986 
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This rebelliousness found further ex- 
pression in his book Agni-Bina written 
in 1329 B.S. (1922). In some of his 
writings of the time, his efforts to arouse 
class consciousnéss was distinctly evident. 
The climax, perhaps, came in his ‘Rudra- 
Mangal’, an article published in 
Dhumketu on August 18, 1922.78 There 
he wrote: 


Seal ere a ena wares omie 
FAS, WH TOG Te SBA! TOA ANSA 
A SM Gee AMT FFE BCAA TS PPY corey 
TAA MA FU acy GIT, a Borat 
Toe GAG CHAR, WA COM AYI, SLIT 
À tama aM, ae aore Bet Torn 
aS fers, Cale mogt, pene Aree Gte 
BOT AA COTA HE AAT BCT ATCT ATT | 


(Arise, ye people’s power. Oh, the 
neglected the downtrodden peasant and 
my toiling brother, let your ploughshare, 
like the ploughshare of Balaram, be 
hurled into the sky with an impetuous 
force, let this world of the exploiters be 
uprooted ; bring in your hammer, shatter 
the palace of the exploiters, strike down 
the head of the avaricious and the 
mighty. Hold aloft your blood-soaked 
red banner). Here Nazrul had success- 
fully used not only the Hindu imagery 
of ‘Balaram Skandhe hal’ (Balaram with 
ploughshare on his shoulder’) but also 
the Russian imagery of haturi (hammer). 
By that time Nazrul had completely 
freed himself from the influence of Pan- 
Islam and become an admirer of the 
Bolshevik revolution. It was but natural 
that orthodox sections among the 
Bengali Muslims would severely castigate 
him for his refusal to submit to Islamic 
orthodoxy, for his intense attachment 
to the land of his birth i.e. Bengal, and 
his revolt against the tenets’ of the 
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shariyat." Thus, his works were criti- 
cised þy his coreligionists not because 
of any lack of literary excellence but 
because of their radical social content. 

Along with an emotional attachment 
to the Islamic world, there also develop- 
ed a critical attitude towards the. con- 
temporary social reality among some 
Bengali Muslim litterateurs. In this 
connection Abdullah (1920) of Kazi 
Imdadul Huq (1882-1926) deserves 
special mention. Abdullah dealt with 
a social theme. It criticized many old 
beliefs and practices as being responsible 
for the degeneration of the Bengali 
Muslim society. Mir Paribar (1919) of 
Qazi Abdul Odud, and Natun Ma 
(1920) of Maulvi Ikramuddin also 
exposed the existing social evils so that 
conscious efforts might be made to over- 
come them. 


III 


It would, however, be a sweeping 
conclusion if it was said that the 
Khilafat movement had arrested the 
growth of a sane, sober, and secular, in 
short, a modernist leadership among the 
Bengali Muslims. Such assumption pre- 
supposes that, had there been no such 
movement, there might have emerged 
such a leadership in the near future. 
An objective analysis of the overall 
situation, however, rules out such a pos- 
sibility, yet it must be admitted that the 
Khilafat-noncooperation movement had 
succeeded in introducing a sort of res- 
tiveness among the Bengali Muslims and 
in disturbing their ‘pathetic content- 
ment’, though in a manner ‘not contem- 
plated by the authors of Mont-Ford 
report’. The inherent anti-British 
bias of the Khilafat movement, streng- 
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thened by its pursuit of the noncooper- 
ation programme, quickened the process 
of politicization of the Bengali Muslims, 
particularly of the educated Bengali 
Muslim youths. Many of them began to 
share with the Bengali Hindus the 
current intense feeling of national enthu- 
siasm and exhileration. A section of 
them gravitated towards the Swaraj 
movement led by C.R. Das. 

The new spirit of defiance of the 
authority that animated the cultivating 
section of the rural Muslim masses, 
prompted some of their leaders to 
favour militant mass movement®! rather 
than extend support to C.R. Das for 
wreaking the constitution from within’.® 
Another section, realising the futility of 
carrying on the Khilafat agitation any 
more, decided under the leadership of 
Pir Badsha Khan to eschew politics and 
strengthen the ulama organisation in- 
stead for the defence of Islam® in the 
face of the Suddhi movement started by 
Swami Shradhananda.™ 

It was, no doubt, a painful process 
for the Bengali Muslims to adjust their 
mind to the changed reality. As the 
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painful realisation that there was no 
home outside India to welcome them 
gradually sank into their consciousness, 
extraterritorial loyalty animated them 
less and less. They began to consider 
themselves as sons of the soil even as the 
Hindus were. As the quest for new 
moorings and the search for a new iden- 
tity began, they were at once confronted 
with a stiff resistance from their rival 
community, i.e. the Bengali Hindus. 
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BENGALI MUSLIM POLITICS, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
DURING THE KHILAFAT-NONCOOPERATION 


MOVEMENT. 


Chandiprasad Sarkar 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta 


The soul-stirring but little-known role 
played by Bengali Muslims in the Khila- 
fat-noncooperation movement is dis- 
tinguished by certain notable features. 
It reveals a striking difference in attitude 
between them and the Bengali Hindus 
towards the movement itself. The 
Hindus under the leadership of the pro- 
vincial Congress made little endeavour 
to broaden the base of the movement by 
championing the cause of the masses 
and drawing them into the mainstream 
of the movement. In fact, none of the 
four points of Gandhi’s boycott pro- 
gramme touched the masses. The boy- 
cott programme touched only the edu- 
cated sections of the people who consti- 
tuted a microscopic minority. The, no- 
tax campaign which alone could have 
‘ensured mass participation was envisaged 
from the very outset as a strictly limited 
programme and that too was suspended 
after the Chauri-Chaura incident. 
Bengali Hindu leadership of the pro- 
vincial Congress readily accepted those 
limitations, lest any move to rouse the 
peasantry should endanger their class- 
interest, especially their unearned in- 
come from the land. Earlier Fazl-ul-Haq 
and people like him had tried to restrict 
the Khilafat movement in collaboration 
with the ulama. But very soon the move- 
ment assumed a mass character as it 
entered into the noncooperation phase. 
Some of the Bengali Khilafat leaders 


took the initiative in organizing the 
mill-hands, daftaris, khansamas, babur- 
chis, sarangs etc. in urban areas and 
ratyats in the countryside. As a 
result, at no stage of the movement 
was there any dearth of volunteers and 
middle-grade leaders from among the 
Bengali Muslims. It was for this reason 
that the provincial Congress leadership 
depended heavily on the Bengali Khila- 
fat Committee for the supply of volun- 
teers to man the movement and fill the 

It was at this time that the unrest 
among the bhagchasis (share croppers) 
and the raiyats (poorer peasants) became 
increasingly manifest. Already since the 
last quarter of 1920, a new mood — the 
mood of refusal to pay rent to their res- 
pective zamindars — had been prevalent 
in some parts of Bengal. By April 1921 
the bhagchasis of Rajsahi stopped pay- 
ment of rent in the estate of Messrs Wat- 
son and Company, a British-owned land- 
ed corporation. Of course they were in- 
spired not so much by the appeal of 
Swaraj or Khilafat, as by the hope of 
their immediate emancipation from the 
age-long economic exploitation. In July 
— August of the same year, tenants 
belonging to Shikarpore (Nadia) branch 
of the same company demanded aboli- 
tion of the cultivation of indigo and 
letting out of lands on their terms.” 
Maulvi Ismail Hussain Siraji took up 
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their cause and brought twenty-four 

point allegations against the British 
land-owners. He also ventilated the 
grievances and demands of the tenants 
in the local press. In Murshidabad too, 
Muslim raiyats stopped payments of 
rents in the zamindari of the same 
company.* It seems that at that stage 
of the noncooperation movement, 
Khilafat workers who were engaged in 
organising the raiyats and bhagchasis 
tried to restrict their agitations only in 
the British-owned zamindari. 

Muslim unrest spread also among the 
mill-hands and workers. Khilafat leaders 
tried to draw them into the noncooper- 
ation movement. Kutubuddin Ahmad, 
Mohammad Mohsin Khan, Maulana 
Akram Khan, Muniruzzaman Islamabadi, 
Daud Muhammad etc. were noted trade- 

- union leaders.’ ‘They carried on trade- 
union activities among the book-binders, 
printers, Khansamas, seamen and sarang 
(navigator) of the steamers, mill-hands 
in Howrah and Champdani mill-belt, 
jute-workers, cart-pullers and the like. 
Of the noted trade unions of thé time 
led by the Bengali Muslim Khilafatists 
Anjuman-i-Khansamas, The Inland 
Steamship and Flat Employees Associa- 
tion, Indian Seamen’s Anjuman, Bengal 
Workers Union etc. are worthy of men- 

‘tion. Those unions and associations 
made substantial contributions to the 
movement in the form of providing 
volunteers to court arrest and the fund 
to continue the movement. 

The Muslim working people’s unrest 
reached its climax in the middle of 1921 
when the coolie exodus incident at 
Chandpur took place." An agitation for 
higher wages among the tea-garden 
coolies in north Bengal and Assam took 
a critical turn as their attempt at going 
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back to their native villages in Bihar 
foiled by the refusal of the governm 
of Bengal to make arrangement for tl 
shipment from the Chandpur stea: 
station. As they took shelter in 

railway station, they'were forcibly dri 
out by the Gurkha armed-police. 1 
police outrage at once became a polit 
issue. Along with the Hindus, the M 
lims of Khulna, Bakharganj, Farid} 
Dacca, Noakhali, Tippera and Chi 


- gong actively supported the cause of 


coolies. Within a few days of the As: 


- Bengal Railway strike, the crew of 


steamship company struck work at 
call of the 26000-strong- Inland st 
ship and Flat Employees Associat 
Abdul Majid Chaudhury, Sarang of 


.steamer Garwali was the main organ 


r 


of the Chandpur steamer’ strike.® 
steamer strike spread to Goalar 
Barisal, Khulna and Chittagong.?° 

purely political nature of the st 
emboldened other strata of the Ben 
Muslim community. There was ac 


‘plete strike by all the khansamas (t: 


boys) and the baburchis (cook) work 
for the British residents at Akhaura 
Tippera, when a British jute-mill age 
assistant slapped a khitmatgar (serva 
in the face. The Anjuman-i-Khansar 
the union:to which that Khitmai 
belonged, was a ‘politicised trade uni 
under the leadership of Kutubud 


-Ahmad.™ Bengali Muslims in the le 
- profession who had so long stood al 


also participated though only for a st 
while in the boycott of.courts at Cha 
pur, Comilla, Chittagong and Noakl 
as a protest against the official hand] 
of the situation at Chandpur.¥ 

` Another important feature was 
militancy of the Muslim participa 


“This could be noticed particularly 
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those areas where Wahabi-faraiz tradi- 


tions still lingered. Their religious 
obscurantism — basically a situational, 
product of rural backwardness based on 
poverty and illiteracy — could be easily 
utilised for building up a militant mass 
upsurge by raising the slogan of Islam, 
in danger. 

Songs advocating Hindu-Muslim unity 
was a noteworthy feature in most of the 
mofussil Khilafat-noncooperation meet- 
ings. One such song widely sung in 
Barisal (November 1920), ran as 
follows : 


(Come, let all Hindus and Muslims 
unite, 

Forgetting every distinction of caste 
or creed ; . 

India summons all 

To sacrifice our wealth, prestige, 
limb and life ; g 

Should you yet 
ignominy? _ i 

Stand up, brothers all. 

The Indian sky is vibrant with the 
cry of Bandemataram) * 


Patriotic songs such as, ‘Rise, O Muslims 
to the call of Allah’ etc. or Iqbal’s song 
‘Hindusthan Hamara” were very popu- 
lar. 


tolerate this 


Alongside the agitational activities 
was the pursuit of constructive work in 
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villages in right earnest. Homespinning 
was much emphasized and charkha was 
given wide publicity. Cotton-seeds were 
distributed among the cultivators, at 
least in Mymensingh district, for the 
promotion of cotton production.%® Arbi- 
tration courts were set up in almost all 
the districts and soon became popular 
as they reduced expenses on litigation.” 
Running those courts indirectly helped 
the Khilafatists to forge viable links with 
the villagers. 
` The movement was also marked by 
certain new techniques of mass agitation 
and new forms of mass organisation. 
The press and the platform were used 
more effectively then ever before to 
organise the common Muslim, particular- 
ly of the rural areas. In addition to the 
specific propagation of individual items 
of boycott, the countryside was deluged 
with speeches preaching hatred against 
the British.# The speeches contained 
certain common points, e.g. bitter 
accounts of Jallianwallabag massacre, of 
affront and injustice caused to the 
Kaaba, the Caliph and Islam.” Another 
common item of propaganda was the 
narration of various modes of defilement 
of Indian women by British officers. It 
also suggested that ‘such was likely to 
happen to the mothers and sisters of 
‘ those who were present in the meeting’.” 
Instances of British injustice and of 
racial differences in clothing and social 
habits were also occasionally mentioned.” 
A startlingly new appeal made by the 
Bengali Muslim leaders was the exhor- 
tation to follow the example of Bolshevik 
Russia. Speeches were made referring to 
what had happened in Russia in 1917, 
where ‘all the labourers rose up, killed 
their emperor and divided all his wealth 
and properties among themselves, so 
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that all became equal and every one had 
to earn his own livelihood. Such a 
time’, it was pointed cut, ‘has now come 
to Hindusthan’.” 

A section of the Bengali Muslim press 
carried the story of sweeping changes in 
Russia. “The Russian Revolution’, wrote 
the Saptahik Muhammadi, ‘was an ex- 
pression of awakening of their national 
soul, ... it was not brought about by 
securing the selfish objects of some blood- 
thirsty cannibals’. The columnist then 
listed a series of difficulties that the new 
regime was facing and remarked, ‘one 
would be astonished to see the progress 
that they are making now in literature, 
science, politics and economics, in spite 
of adverse circumstances’. Drawing 
lessons from the Bolshevik Revolution 
cleverly but clearly, the editor of the 
weekly pointed out to the readers that 
only by overthrowing the autocratic 
British rule could Indians achieve all- 
round success. In August 1922 Nazrul 
Islam in Dhumketu compared the 
Bolsheviks with the god Kalki, ‘wielding 
the sharp sword, on kehalf of the haras- 
sed and the oppressed’.4 Such com- 
ments, though not frequent, were made 
here and there throughout the period, 
indicating the initial impact of the 


Bolshevik revolution on certain sections 


of the educated Muslims. š 
Another novel tecknique adopted by 
some Khilafat workezs was to tell the 
Muslims that Gandhiji was not a Hindu 
but the much-awaited Imam Mehdi of 
the Muslim tradition who was to emerge 
on the scene at the end of the epoch to 
defeat the Christians. So the Muslims 
were asked to rally behind him. 
Apart from the extensive use of the 
modern technique of mass contact, such 
as publication of newspapers, periodicals, 
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pamphlets, placards and holding mass- 
meetings etc. some old and indigenous 
methods were also adopted. One of 
them was the holding of religious con- 
ferences and rallies to circumvent police 
action under section 144.26 Speakers at 
such gatherings, after some preliminary 
discourses, switched over to discussions 
relating to the Khilafat and non-coopera- 
tion and outlined the tasks ahead. Some- 
times several istahars (manifesto) like - 
‘Dharmadesh O Kartabya™ were pasted 
on the walls of the mosques, urging 
Muslims to participate in the nonco- 
operation movement and intimating 
them how in many places Muslims and 
others were brutally killed by the police 
and the troops of the government and 
how the sanctity of certain mosques had 
been violated.*8 Sometimes burnt papers 
of the Quran were exhibited to arouse 
anti-government passion.?? In some 
meetings inside mosques, even non- 
payment of chaukidari taxes and rents 
was advocated. ‘The adoption of such 
procedure rendered a prosecution in 
open court almost impossible, as it was 
very difficult to obtain corroborative 
evidence. 

Another novel method was the sale 
of the Khilafat notes (a sort of paper 
currency introduced on behalf of the 
Caliph by the Khilafat Committee pro- 
mising encashment of the same in the 
event of the victory of the movement) 
and the Khilafat coupons. Korbani- 
hides* were also sold among the Muslim 
masses with the twin purposes of collec- 
ting money for meeting the expense 
of the movement and ensuring mass 
contact. The system of collection of 
handful of rice from door to door, called 
musti-bhiksha® for subsistence of volun- 
teers was also introduced. It reminds one 
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of the swadeshi days when Hindus did 
the same thing. 


II 


Though the Khilafat movement ulti- 
mately came to an inglorious end it pre- 
dictably gave a new lease of life to reli- 
gious orthodoxy and sectarianism and 
further strengthened the grip of the 
ulama on the Bengali Muslim society. 
Traditionally the ulama had great influ- 
ence on the society, as they had intimate 
contacts with individual Muslims.* 
Because of this, their services were 
sought for, of course in a limited scale, 
by the English-educated leaders like Haq 
and Abul Kasem in the early phase of 
the movement. Gradually effective 
leadership passed into the hands of the 
ulama. This provided them with an 
opportunity to extend their influence to 
the political arena as well, thus further 
upgrading their status. No wonder, in 
spite of the pathetic denouement of the 
Khilafat movement, the influence of the 
ulama became stronger than ever. That 
is why, after the collapse of the Khilafat 
movement, loyalists as well as a section. 
of the English-educated leaders sought 
the assistance of a section of the ulama 
to whip up communal passion in order 
to secure their political ends. 

From the very beginning of the 


Khilafat movement, the ulama, through, 


their respective organisations, insisted 
on the strict observance of traditional 
religious rites. At a conference of the 
Anjuman-t-Ulama-i-Bangla at Patia, 
Chittagong (August 1919) it was ins- 
tructed 


AIEE MAR A EANA MEF AN, CAET, 
za, Fe Forte war arg ale aea 
Fay Bos Pe 
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(Let the Muslims be attached towards 
the observance of religious rituals like 
namaz, roza, haj, jakat, etc. through 
social pressure). In another ulama con- 
ference at Satkania, Chittagong, in the 
same year it was recommended : 


oma wa fate feet sea e RCS 
AS CMe ca Tea eva SIT AT 
BI, WAT Be S WH Seale mit 
MA FEA 1? 


(The ulama and the leaders of the 
society should see to it that the Muslims 
do not commit any sin by participating 
in anti-Islamic performances and fairs) . 

Maulana Abu Baqr, the Pir Sahib of 
Furfura, issued a fatwa that those 
Muslims who shouted Bande-Mataram 
or Gandhiji ki jay became kafirs*" 
Anjuman-i-Ulama-t-Bangla strongly pro- 
tested against an earlier fatwa issued by 
Maulana Abdel Bari (1878-1926) and 
subsequently endorsed by the All India 
Khilafat Committee and the: Muslim 
League (December 29, 1919) advocating 
stoppage of cow-slaughter in the interest 
of Hindu-Muslim unity.** 

In the swadeshi days, attempts were 
made by certain Congress leaders, and 
particularly by a section of the Bengali 
Hindu press, such as the Sandhya, to 
preach the superiority of the Hindus by 
tracing their origin to the Aryans. 
Similar attempts were made by a section 
of Bengali Muslims during the Khilafat 
movement to proclaim the superiority 
of the Muslims by referring to the past 
glory of the Islamic people.® Not only 
that, advocacy of Pan-Islam coupled with 
Khilafat agitation provided them with 
a stronger incentive for declaring them- 
selves as part of the worldwide Islamic 
nationalism. In this connection the -con- 
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cept of nation and nationality as express- 
ed by Maulana Akram Khan deserves 
mention. In his address before the 
Third Bengali Muslim Literary Confer- 
ence (1919) he argued :’ 


CMA UT BTS ARCH TTC GTM FIST | 
oe TMs Ty aoe oR S 
TEAT SST THT PAS l.. AAAA BTS TAST 
FRE wae ord wet soem fates 
ae UT e Wey ate i? 


(Moslem ideal about nation is different. 
This difference is the hallmark of 
Muslim nationalism ; it is also the safe- 
guard of the Muslim nation. The nation- 
alism of the Muslims is based entirely 
on religion. All the Muslims of the 
world together constituted one indivi- 
sible and impregnable nation) . 

. Naturally, at the peak of the move- 
ment (February 1922), the Islam-Darsan 
reminded its readers : 


AOE WHA AAC MA MÛS IRTI TA, 
ANAA Sey ZANI AA TMT, MOT AAA ONT 
SST! GAT AAN GIA, SANA 
SRo“ 


(Every Muslim should bear in mind 
that for us, Islam comes first and after 
that the country ; religion takes prece- 
dence over motherland. We are, first of 
all, Muslims and only after that we are 
Indian). 

No wonder, primary emphasis was 
laid on the observance of namaj and 
roza, keeping of beard, covering of heads 
and on qurbani. But, the doctrine that 
Indian Muslims were first Muslims, then 
Indians, did not go unchallenged. The 
Moslem Bharat categorically declared : 


HO, ee wtod 6 AOF aler HINTS 
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alee! Grex wl center Say Siva ATAT 
ataie, oH anaoa afetatear ate sree 
CAS MEAT Faw MAA Ses GEA TAAT- 
BAT FE BAST MINHA BSA, A AT ALE 
TA Scar Hee Grainne vata ZIE LIA 
GIR AT Wana AFA EREA ARG 
FIAT Bare RATA |? 


(In terms of ideals, equality and liberty 
are the birth-rights of every country, 
every nation and every individual. To- 
day we are up ‘and doing in defence of 
Khilafat ; but if in course of time, the 
representatives of Khilafat invade India, 
it will then be our duty to resist them, 
because we seek freedom not only in 
relation to the English but also in rela- 
tion to all political powers). 

The increasing stress on the obser- 
vance of religious rites was also boldly 
challenged by Qazi Nazrul Islam in 
Dhumketu : 


WG RY TAPS TAN, Ge Ra ca AFS 
Ward RA Al, CHT GAT ACI AL, A AS) AANA 
SMA LATEA, OT AT IA TA TRA IREA 
SIRI CAAT TIAMA MOA HA TAUG THC STAT AT 
ALA FA THs TA FA VHT GS TIA A 
aa MSL. WA SUA a Za Cas 
aeq ay? 


(Kamal, even though a Muslim, realized 
that neither Khilafat nor the country 
could be saved by flaunting beards, by 
eating beef or by performing roza. 
Otherwise, he would, just like our lungi- 
clad Bengali mollahs, have been con- 
stantly performing namaz turning his 
face towards Caa’ba. ... Such religious 
hypocrisy cannot save Islam) . 

From such criticisms, it appears that 
the appeal of Western dress and secul- 
arism had been gaining ground by the 
time among a section of the English- 
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educated youth. Even their eating habits 
and modes of recreation underwent a 
change. Such modern attitudes of the 
few, however, failed to weaken the 
obscurantist hold of the traditionalists. 
English education continued to be con- 
demned as inimical to the spirit of 
Islam. In preference to secular English 
education it was proposed at the Chitta- 
gong session of the Anjuman-i-Ulama-t- 
Bangla that institutions should be open- 
ed for teaching Arabic, Persian and 
„Bengali. A scheme for a national 
‘Arabic University was outlined in Al- 
Eslam for the dissemination of effective 
higher education among the Bengali 
Muslims through the medium of Arabic. 
Bengali would also act as one of the 
media of teaching.“¢ Next year a camp- 
„aign in favour of the same was started 
at the initiative of Maulana Akram Khan 
and Maulana Muniruzzaman Islama- 
badi.47 Although the scheme did not 
materialize the impact of the campaign 
could be traced in the mid-20s in the 
relative fall in the number of Muslim 
students in the high and middle 
schools.*® Preference for special Islamic 
study in madrdssahs and maktabs, so 
that ‘ideals of Islamic culture and 
Islamic piety’ could be preserved, was 
much in evidence. But ‘towards the 
close of the decade this trend was con- 
sidered detrimental to the interest of 
the community and a sort of movement 
developed to abolish madrassah educa- 
tion altogether. 

If the ulama were united on the 
question of strict observance of religious 
niceties they fell apart “on certain social 
questions viz. early marriage, dowries, 
extravagent expenses on social cere- 
monies, incurring- loans at heavy interest 
to meet the expenses for the same and 
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unnecessary litigations etc. Apart from 
referring to the shariyat, early marriage 
was attacked on both medical and 
economic ground in AlE#slam.5' Even 
suggestion of free choice by brides and 
bridegrooms on their reaching the age 
of consent was advocated in that 
journal. - 


The question of emancipation of 
women was however approached with 
caution. Articles were published oppo- 
sing free-mixing and women’s participa- 
tion in modern life. Such view, how- 
ever, had its critics. The Saoqgat pub- 
lished an article, ‘Turki Mahilar Ghomta 
Khola@ (“Turkish women out of pardah’) 
written in support of women’s emancipa- 
tion. In the Sahachar Mrs M. Rahman 
(1884-1926) severely condemned Mus- 
lim society for keeping Muslim women 
under pardah. ... 


wma THe Ter GAS Se feta ANAA 
WHS BF CAPAC, AA Gl SAA MPa AT. . 
OAM FS UNH BRT HE AMA, INIST, 
DIS. SAAT FS SIAMA... TE ANTA RAA? 
AMSAT MASA? PIAS ARA NII 


(In the name of the purdah, we 
have been deprived of many good 
things in life ; no longer must we remain 
so deprived. We demand. honour, free- 


‘dom and rights as bestowed on us by 


Islam. Who is there to hold us back? 
The Satanic Society? No, it will never 


succeed.) 


In the next issue of the same magazine 
she wrote: 


SH BC ACA TH HOT IS MRS aH, TA 


AST Tay Pe GRT aes AAF IA 
FIA eH, arte OF ome IA BITS 


mca °° 
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(What value has that kind of’ chastity 
which has to be protected within a 
prison house? Why should the menfolk 
alone marry womenfolk? A woman too 
must have the right to marry the man 
of her choice) . 

An interesting debate started at this 
time ‘on the question of ‘interest’ on 
loans. Al-Eslam pleaded stringest social 
sanction - against interest-payers as 
hundreds of Muslims were everyday 
losing their property in auction.*? Yet 
surprisingly enough it did not condemn 
Muslim mahajans but offered arguments 
in their support. According to Maulana 
Islamabadi who wrote the article, ‘a 
Muslim mahajan is accumulating wealth, 
many people are earning their livelihood 
under him and what is more, there is 
even possibility of many good acts being 
done by his descendants. Further even 
if the Muslim mahajan winds up his 
lending business under stricture, Muslim 
debtors will not stop taking loan at 
interest. They will got to the. Hindu 
mahajan instead, in the event of which, 
the Hindus will prosper and Muslims 
will financially lose’.5® 

As the boycott movement against 
foreign goods became popular, attention 
of a section of the Bengali Muslims was 
drawn towards setting up indigenous 
industries along with trade and com- 
merce. In an article published in Al- 
Eslam the anxiety was expressed that 
the attitude of the ulama towards in- 
curring loans at interest might hamper 
possible industrial ventures of the 
Bengali Muslims and thus cause great 
harm to the Muslim society. The con- 
tributor of the article argued in favour 


of practising usuary by the members of. 


the community.” ~Al-Eslam, though a 
mouth-piece of the Anjuman-i-Ulama-i- 
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Bangla, pleaded for a change of attitude 
of the ulama towards mahajani business 
in view of the changed situation. 

Thus the struggle between what had 
been and what should be, began to 
affect Bengali Muslim life at different 
levels. Muslim literary activities too 
became the battle ground of conflicting 
ideas. As has already been mentioned, 
Bengali Muslim literati of the early 
decades of this century tried to intro- 
duce an entirely different set of ideals 
and values into Bengali literature by 


-recreating and reinterpreting their past, 


either through biographies or through 
historical writings. Those ideals and 
values were, no doubt, puritanic in 
character. The Khilafat movement gave 
a new impetus to that puritanism. But 
conflicting ideas were not slow to sur- 
face. The Islam-Darsan together with 
Al-Eslam played a vital role in defending 
traditionalism in literature. The Banga 
Nur was also engaged in the same task. 
But the Saogat, Muslim Bharat and 
Bangiya Mussalman Sahitya Patrika 
generally championed modern literary 
trends. 

It appears from the Islam Darsan that 
among a section of the Muslims a literary 
trend, free from religious bias, was fast 
developing from the closing years of the 
second decade of the century. The 
Islam-Darsan deeply deplored that trend: 


ZI Ales PAR TTA Biz 
ACs Srey ZTE AMA ATI 


(Literature divorced from religion can 
never be the ideal of Muslim national 
literature) . Good literary qualities of 
Nur was considered as useless because a 
spirit of blasphemy and revolt against 
the shariyat was alleged to pervade all 
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the articles of Nur®! The Angur, which. 
was the first Muslim-edited juvenile 
Bengali magazine, was also criticised by 
the Islam-Darsan for its non-communal 
outlook. Its editor was called upon to 
uphold Islamic faith and principles in 
that magazine, as most of its readers were 
Muslim children. The Banga-Nur also 
expressed its disappointment as Angur 
lacked in Islamic spirit. The Muslim- 
Bharat, which was edited by the poet 
Muzammel Huq, made its mark in 
Bengali literary circles of the time. It 
was also criticised by Islam-Darsan for 
preaching the ideals which prevailed in 
Akbar’s time. The Islam-Darsan boldly 
declared that its own ideal was that of 
India of Aurangzib’s time.* The 
Moslem-Bharat used to quote at the top 
of its first page the following two lines 
from Rabindranath Tagore as its motto : 


TAG RATA Basa Prarie Geng piece | 

sore ais wma oneness ww PAM 

ee a ee 
I 


(The lamps of knowledge are ‘shining 
like a festival of illumination through- 
out the world. If only the lamp of every 
nation burns ever bright, can this 
collective festival be crowned with 
success.) The Islam-Darsan sarcastic- 
ally remarked: ... 


TAA piga wl fea PTA AMDA ATAN 
aisis SF S BIA AÈ AAT TAAT | 


(This is for the first time that we have 
come to know that this renowned 
Muslim poet has become so utterly 
devoted to the Hindu pcet-laureate.) °° 

A renewed attack was made upon 
Kaikobad, the poet of ‘Mahashasan 
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Kabya’. An eminent Muslim critic, Syed 
Emdad Ali, who favoured only that kind 
of new literature which bore the imprint 
of Moslem faith and tradition, criticised 
the book for its non-Islamic content 
and also for its alleged obscene trend." 
While praising his literary qualities, 
the critic accused the poet of failing to 
enshrine Muslim ideals in his works. 
Another critic, Muhammad Wazed Ali, 
also rebuked the poet because most of 


the imageries he had used in his epic 


were related to Hindu deities. He also 
accused the poet of pro-Marathi sym- 
pathy. 

But the poet had admirers as well. 
Abul Kalam Samsuddin, a young lite- 
rary critic of the time, strongly defended 
the poet Kaikobad. He praised that epic 
for its simple, poetic and easy-flowing 
language, According to him, with the 
exception of the works of the Hindu 
poet Nabinchandra Sen, it was unrivalled 
in Bengali literature. He attributed the 
unpopularity of the epic to the Bengali 
Muslim’s relative unfamiliarity with the 
subtle nuances and charm of poetry.’° 

Novels and love-stories also became 
the subject-matter of serious contro- 
versies. Anwara (1914) by Pandit 
Najibur Rahman was the first-ever 
Bengali novel written by a Muslim 
author. Its publication created a stir 
among the educated Bengali Muslims. 
Shortly afterwards, Muslim authors took 
great interest in writing novels. But 
most of their novels were considered 
trash and ‘pitchers of poison’ by the Zs- 
lam-Darsan, as those novels ‘lowered our 
sacred Islam, attacked the sacred Quran 
and the Hadith and showered abuses 
upon the ulama’. Al-Eslam also con- 
demned those novels for fostering evil 
desires and promoting bad tastes:among 
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the younger generation, thus rendering 
them absolutely weak and imbecile.” 

However, there were opposite views 
too.’ These were ably expressed by 
Golam Mustafa in Bangrya Mussalman 
Sahitya Patrika : 


LOAA AIN MA we ato TRAX 
Roark, AF wa ZAIRA cary AA, Berm HA 
SIA AA OPTS. CAAS FITA 
ama mioa wey går a Tew ota? 
(Novels have caused a conflict of tastes 
in our society. Some people are dead 
against them while there are others who 
are their ardent advocates. How can we 
exclude stories and novels from the 
realm of literature?) He reminded 
his readers: 


Crm We aha sey aa aatias 
ZAE! Gry Aa Teal few eta 
ware way face Tease Wed AZAA | 


(Russian life has been rejuvenated by 
‘novels. The life current of Bengali 
Hindus has been changed by novels) .™ 
It was during the Khilafat-nonco- 
operation movement that the younger 
generation of the Bengali Muslims were 
thrilled by the new vigour brought to 
the Bengali language. This vigour was 
infused into the literature by the genius 
of Nazrul Islam (1899-1976), a war 
veteran who hailed from Churulia, 
Burdwan. Nazrul at once captured the 
hearts of thousands of young Bengalis, 
irrespective of caste and creed, not only 
by his indomitable vigour as expressed 
in his new kind of poems but also by his 
very physical appearance. Here was a 
man who had loud generous laughter, 
big black eyes shining with inner rest- 
lessness and raven-black locks of hair 
rippling down to his shoulders. He 
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always used to, be clad in a long loose- 
sleeve saffron coloured kurta and wrap 
himself with a scarf dyed in yellow. 

At the outset, Nazrul wrote mostly 
on Islam and the Muslims. His 
‘Korbant’, ‘Sat-el-Arab’, ‘Mohram’, 
‘Fatwa-i-Doaz Daham’ etc. published in 
the Moslem-Bharat during 1327 and 
1328 B.S. not only created a new fer- 
ment among the Bengali Muslims but 
also satisfied their growing urge for 
extensive incorporation of Arabic and 
Persian words into the Bengali vocabu- 
lary in order to bring the language closer 
to the feelings and sentiments of the 
Bengali Muslims. Earlier attempts by 
less powerful litterateurs in that direc- 
tion had only twisted the language 
instead of enriching it. But after the 
advent of Nazrul, Arabic and Persian 
words were extensively and effectively 
used in their proper context and mean- 
ing in both Bengali prose and poetry. 
The Bengali language, as a result of this 
fresh blood, acquired a new vigour and 
militancy. But it appears that Pan- 
Islam soon ceased to stir up Nazrul’s 
poetic soul, which now soared high 
above narrow sectarian appeals. In his 
poem ‘Bidrohi’® (1328 B.S., 1921), 
Nazrul emerged as a poet imbued with 
a new inspiration. Very soon he became 
a rebel against false gods; he wrote in 
his poem ‘Dhumketw’ (Comet) : 


arin & gear Fa Ther Sale WAG STA ALA TTS, 
wie Raa mia Tame pM.. | 


(It is certain that we shall accomplish 

What could not be attained by false 
gods ; 

That is the reason why I rebel, 

That is the reason why I work for 
revolution.) 77 
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This rebelliousness found further ex- 
pression in his book Agni-Bina written 
in 1329 B.S. (1922). In some of his 
writings of the time, his efforts to arouse 
class consciousness was distinctly evident. 
The climax, perhaps, came in his ‘Rudra- 
Mangal’, an article published in 
Dhumketu on August 18, 1922.78 There 
he wrote : 


arnt arte! a oe aaao omic 
FAS, OA TOS Tea SBAI TOA ACSF 
I AT Oey IANN FITE Beas TS Pry corer 
RA Tee DRU aa Gas, ae wert 
Tog GAG CALS, UAT CONT BEV, Bees 
@ Beea APM, LA Are Bes Topp 
qta fea, cate aget, pens esa | Gow 
ST LA COS AS AAT ACT ATT BGT | 


(Arise, ye people’s power. Oh, the 
neglected the downtrodden peasant and 
my toiling brother, let your ploughshare, 
like the ploughshare of Balaram, be 
hurled into the sky with an impetuous 
force, let this world of the exploiters be 
uprooted ; bring in your hammer, shatter 
the palace of the exploiters, strike down 
the head of the avaricious and the 
mighty. Hold aloft your blood-soaked 
red banner). Here Nazrul had success- 
fully used not only the Hindu imagery 
of ‘Balaram Skandhe hal’ (Balaram with 
ploughshare on his shoulder’) but also 
the Russian imagery of haturi (hammer). 
By that time Nazrul had completely 
freed himself from the influence of Pan- 
Islam and become an admirer of the 
Bolshevik revolution. It was but natural 
that orthodox sections among the 
Bengali Muslims would severely castigate 
him for his refusal to submit to Islamic 
orthodoxy, for his intense attachment 
to the land of his birth i.e. Bengal, and 
his revolt against the tenets’ of the 
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shariyat.® Thus, his works were criti- 
cised þy his coreligionists not because 
of any lack of literary excellence but 
because of their radical social content. 

Along with an emotional attachment 
to the Islamic world, there also develop- 
ed a critical attitude towards the, con- 
temporary social reality among some 
Bengali Muslim litterateurs. In this 
connection Abdullah (1920) of Kazi 
Imdadul Huq (1882-1926) deserves 
special mention. Abdullah dealt with 
a social theme. It criticized many old 
beliefs and practices as being responsible 
for the degeneration of the Bengali 
Muslim society. Mir Paribar (1919) ot 
Qazi Abdul Odud, and Natun Ma 
(1920) of Maulvi Ikramuddin also 
exposed the existing social evils so that 
conscious efforts might be made to over- 
come them. 


HI 


It would, however, be a sweeping 
conclusion if it was said that the 
Khilafat movement had arrested the 
growth of a sane, sober, and secular, in 
short, a modernist leadership among the 
Bengali Muslims. Such assumption pre- 
supposes that, had there been no such 
movement, there might have emerged 
such a leadership in the near future. 
An objective analysis of the overall 
situation, however, rules out such a pos- 
sibility, yet it must be admitted that the 
Khilafat-noncooperation movement had 
succeeded in introducing a sort of res- 
tiveness among the Bengali Muslims and 
in disturbing their ‘pathetic content- 
ment’, though in a manner ‘not contem- 
plated by the authors of Mont-Ford 
report’, The inherent anti-British 
bias of the Khilafat movement, streng- 
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thened by its pursuit of the noncooper- 
ation programme, quickened the process 
of politicization of the Bengali Muslims, 
particularly of the educated Bengali 
Muslim youths. Many of them began to 
share with the Bengali Hindus the 
current intense feeling of national enthu- 
siasm and exhileration. A section of 
them gravitated towards the Swaraj 
movement led by C.R. Das. 

The new spirit of defiance of the 
authority that animated the cultivating 
section of the rural Muslim masses, 
prompted some of their leaders to 
favour militant mass movements! rather 
than extend support to C.R. Das for 
wreaking the constitution from within’.®? 
Another section, realising the futility of 
carrying on the Khilafat agitation any 
more, decided under the leadership of 
Pir Badsha Khan to eschew politics and 
strengthen the ulama organisation in- 
stead for the defence of Islam® in the 
face of the Suddhi movement started by 
Swami Shradhananda.* 

It was, no doubt, a painful process 
for the Bengali Muslims to adjust their 
mind to the changed reality. As the 
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Between 1900 and 1930, rural credit 
was the nub of an interlocking set of 
relations of production and surplus- 
appropriation underpinning the agra- 
rian social structure in east Bengal. The 
peasant smallholding structure could not 
reproduce itself without being subject 
to the exploitation of mercantile and 
usury capital. This unequal, but neces- 
sary, symbiosis between smallholding 
peasants and their trader and talukdar 
creditors had ruled out the possibility 
of any sustained conflict. It was only 
during 1930-47 that conflict between a 
Muslim peasantry and a predominantly 
Hindu landed-gentry and small trading 
community became endemic. The aim 
of this article is to identify the locus of 
historical initiative behind the forces 
which led to the disintegration of the 
plural society in east Bengal. 

Agrarian politics will be seen in the 
context of broad economic trends with 
particular emphasis on the impact of 
the 1930s slump on social relations in 
the countryside. Since the peasantry 
were not less political than the ‘elite’, 
a structural analysis and periodisation 
of their politics is no less important 
than for the politics of the ‘elite’.t 
Changes in key elements of the 
agrarian social structure had a decisive 

- influence on the complexion and arti- 
culation of peasant politics. With the 
rupture in rural credit relations in the 


1930s, the unequal and symbiotic social 
networks in east Bengal were torn apart. 
The talukdar-mahajans and trader-maha- 


. jans did not suddenly become more 


oppressive. In fact, it was during this 
period that their chief mode of surplus- 
appropriation through debt interest 
collapsed. They withdrew from playing 
a role in the reproductive process, and 
lost their main source of influence over 
the peasant-debtors. ‘The erstwhile credi- 
tors, if they remained on the agrarian 
scene, were now either simply parasitic, 
though ineffectual, petty rent-collectors 
of grain-dealers in a volatile product 
market. 

The breakdown of social symbiosis 
reached its dramatic climax during the 
Noakhali and Tippera riots of 1946. In 
the final days of the Raj, while the poli- 
ticlans pondered their moves on the 
political chessboard of ‘nation’ and 
‘province’, these two remote districts in 
littoral east Bengal witnessed an unpre- 
cedented orgy of communal hatred and 
violence. The strong religious overtone 
to the Noakhali and Tippera riots is 
intriguing when seen’ in the light of a 
long tradition of militant protest by 
krishak samitis which tended to operate 
on ‘class’ lines. Since the early 1920s, 
Tippera had been in the forefront of 
nationalist mass agitations. As early as 
1906-7, ‘communal’ riots in Mymensingh 
and Comilla had revealed what was to 
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become the Achilles’ heel of mass nation- 
alism in east Bengal.2 Yet, except for 
the localised and short-lived violence of 
the Swadeshi days, the east Bengal 
countryside on the whole had remained 
remarkably free from conflict along 
communal lines. It was only after 
1929-308 that the old symbiosis began to 
be undermined irreversibly. Collective 
protest by Muslim peasants became a 
recurrent feature. This article will 
analyse agrarian conflict in east Bengal 
by focusing on the history of krishak 
movements in Noakhali and Tippera. 
An interpretative history of peasant 
politics in two selected districts over 
more than three decades, both before 
and after the depression, will illuminate 
important shifts in its composition and 
character. 


Agrarian social structure in Noakhali 
and Tippera 


Agrarian society in Noakhali and Tip- 
pera consisted of predominantly Mus- 
lim smallholding peasantry with a sprin- 
kling of mainly Hindu upper-caste rent- 
collecting and moneylending groups. 
Nearly 80% of the entire population in 
the two districts were either directly or 
indirectly dependent on the land.* Here, 
the Hindu high-caste landed-gentry had 
a relatively weaker presence than in 
their traditional habitats in Dacca, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj. In 1911, 1 man 
received rent for every 48 who paid 
in Tippera; the ratio in Noakhali was 
l to 34.5 There were fewer landlords’ 
agents than elsewhere in the province.’ 
But by and large, the tenurial pattern 
conformed to that in other districts of 
east Bengal. With the expansion of 
the jute economy in the early twentieth 
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century, landlords, big and small, be- 
came increasingly involved in money- 
lending. The traders, mostly belonging 
to the intermediate nabashakh castes, 
notably the Sahas ‘engaged as shop- 
keepers and [in] moneylending’, were 
only ‘gradually becoming middlemen in 
the land system’.7 The bulk of the 
peasantry had rights of occupancy raiyats 
and were not sharply differentiated. At 
the time of 1910s’ survey and settlement, 
the proportion of the cultivated area 
sublet to under-raiyats was small and 
produce rentals were negligible.8 The 
Noakhali settlement officer attributed 
the failure of landlord-moneylenders to 
impose high share rents to ‘the strength 
of the cultivating classes as a body’.® A 
relatively undifferentiated peasantry was 
bound by similar sets of the tenurial, 
credit and marked relations to the taluk- 
dars and traders. Although security 
against rent increase was assured, the 
primary producers had still to operate 
in the insecure environs of highly in- 
equitable product and credit markets. 
Another factor bound the peasantry 
together. Religion was an important 
element in the psyche of the Muslim 
peasantry. Almost all Sunni Muslims 
of the Hanafi school, they had described 
themselves as Sheikhs in the 1911 census 
returns. As the settlement officer com- 
mented, anyone visiting Noakhali dis- 
trict could not ‘fail to notice at once 
what a large part religion plays in the 
behaviour of the people’.!? There were 
historical reasons for this. Both Noa- 
khali and Tippera had been affected by 
the Faraizi movement.¥ Local religious 
leaders kept the banner of Islam flying 
in the lives and imaginations of the 
Muslim peasantry. Maktabs and madra- 
ssahs, religious debates and mahfils, all 
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served to heighten thé sense of an 
Islamic identity.” It was only late in 
the nineteenth century that an internally 
fragmented Bengali Muslim society for 
the first time shed its syncretist habits 
and customs. Bengali names were 
rejected and Arabic ones adopted. Yet, 
interestingly enough, there was a dis- 
continuity between the acceptance of 
Islamic rituals and the timing and 


character of political conflict.% The 
connections between the ideological 
movements of the later nineteenth 


century and the relations of production 
and exploitation in rural east Bengal 
remain to be closely investigated. But 
evidence suggests that so long as symbio- 
tic economic relationships prevailed, 
peasant protest stopped short at cultural 
dissidence without spilling over into 
overt political conflict. Religion, of 
course. was readily available as a power- 
ful legitimising ideology when a change 
in the balance of class power brought 
the rejection of the old order within 
the realm of possiblity. 


Peasant politics: the First World War 
and tts aftermath 


The wartime scarcity of articles of daily 
necessity and the dramatic decline in the 
price of raw jute in relation to spiralling 
grain prices stirred the east Bengal 
countryside out of the relative calm of 
the 1907-13 golden boom. In July and 
August of 1915, there were reports of a 
possible famine in Noakhali: 


There was in reality no shortage of 
food whatsoever, but the price of jute 
had fallen suddenly the year before, 
thahajans who had made advances to 
cultivators on the crop had lost and 
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were not prepared to make advances 
again. The famine was a money- 
famine.1* 


The disaffections caused by the strains 
of war found expression in the looting 
of market and grain stores, with sporadic- 
attacks on the property of rural traders 
and moneylenders.’® It was in this period 
that efforts were made to give peasant 
demands some organised expression. 
Grass-roots peasant political associations 
sprang into existence. ‘These praja or 
krishak samitis soon set about bargain- 
ing collectively with landlords and 
creditors. They began with modest but 
significant economic and social demands 
— the remission of rent and debt interest 
in lean years, the right to a seat in the 
landlords’ kachchari and the courtesy 
of being addressed with the polite apni 
rather than the colloquial tui. Impres- 
sive mass meetings of krishaks and 
prajas were held on the expansive chars 
of the east-Bengal delta.!° 

Not a great deal is known about the 
activities of local krishak samitis in 
Noakhali and Tippera during the war. 
In April 1919, a district krishak samiti 
was established in Tippera with head- 
quarters in Comilla.17 In its initial 
stages, the samiti was concerned with 
the immediate grievances of the peasants 
and agitated for the amendment of the 
tenancy law. During 1920-2, it was 
drawn into the more widespread agita- 
tion of the non-cooperation and khilafat 
movement. The sluggishness of jute 
prices in 1920-1 gave the opportunity 
for a jute boycott campaign. But this 
proved to be short-lived. In further 
efforts to disrupt the government’s 
economic resources, law courts were boy- 
cotted and numerous arbitration courts 
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set up in the villages; in Noakhali, an 
appellate court was established consist- 
ing of pleaders at the local bar. An 
agitation was also launched against the 
newly set up union boards. In some 
places, village unions were formed to 
control the export of rice by selling to 
Europeans and outside traders only at 
exorbitant rates. As the movement 
gathered momentum, it was not possible 
to channel it purely against European 
and government's economic interests. In 
Tippera, the local landholding and 
moneylending upper-caste stratum came 
under fire from the Muslim peasantry 
and the situation quickly assumed the 
shape of a fierce class conflict’.'§ 

By the end of 1921, the chaukidars 
and daffadars had stopped work in many 
parts of Tippera, no taxes were being 
paid and no agricultural rents were 
being collected either by the government 
or by the landlords. Attempts to execute 
distress warrants and criminal processes 
were met with assaults on government 
officers. When armed police were sent 
out to make arrests, they arrived only 
to find deserted villages. Although ‘the 
agitation was entirely Muhammadan’, it 
was ‘not religious’. The peasants were 
merely trying ‘to assert themselves and 
save money’? Between 13 February 
and 9 March 1922, there were five deter- 
mined attacks by large crowds on the 
police. On 9 March the district autho- 
rities took matters in hand and sent out 
a search party to apprehend the trouble- 
makers. A frenzied crowd received them 
with clods of earth and lathis. In the 
police firing that ensued, three people 
were killed and many more were 
injured.” Peasant nationalism in Tip- 
pera had been given its first martyrs. 

In the immediate postwar period; both 
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the product and the labour markets were 
uncertain bets. After 1922 there was an 
increase in agricultural prices. The 
inflow of fimance capital ensured that 
the system of rural credit relations would 
be kept well-oiled. This set the pace 
for a period of relative quiescence in the 
history of agrarian relations. The une- 
qual symbiosis in social relations was 
reinforced without adding new strains. 
But in 1926-7, when the demand for 
jute began to weaken, the latent tension 
between peasant and creditor began to 
surface. There were the expected attacks 
on Hindu fairs and markets. But there 
was a new feature. For the first time, 
Hindu religious festivals, the symbol of 
landholding and trading power, became 
the targets. Since the peasantry was 
predominantly Muslim, it was easy to 
give their economic discontent a com- 
munal colouring. For the mobilisers of 
peasant discontent, Islam presented an 
array of symbols to challenge existing 
disparities. There were communal riots 
in Calcutta and Dacca, and some fracas 
in the mofussil towns of Dacca, Bakar- 
ganj and Pabna.*!_ But the frictions in 
the market centres and their environs 
did not quite set the countryside alight. 
There was little actual violence in Noa- 
khali and Tippera. The rural interior, 
by and large, remained unaffected by 
the trouble in the urban areas and 
showed a remarkable ‘desire for a peace- 
ful existence’. 


Peasant politics: the depression decade 


The major turning-point in the 
attitudes of the peasantry came in 1930. 
An unprecedented slump in jute prices 
had pushed them into a corner from 
which there seemed no escape. Credit, 
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once a steady flow from the hands of 
village mahajans, had suddenly dried 
up.8 If the availability of credit dis- 
guised an exploitative, symbiotic rela- 
tionship in a benevolent garb, its scar- 
city destroyed the justification for the 
exploitation, and therefore the basis of 


the ties between the peasants and 
the mahajans. 
In Tippera, the district Congress 


under Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chaudhuri 
made efforts to mobilise the Muslim 
peasantry behind the civil disobedience 
movement. By May 1930, the commis- 
sioner of Chittagong division wanted 
to put an end to these activities since 
he ‘could not afford to allow the Mussal- 
mans to be decoyed’.* Until January 
1931, he was satisfied that apart from 
‘Ashrafuddin’s batch of vagabonds’, the 
mass of the Muslim peasantry had not 
been affected by the movement.” By 
March 1931, however, there was ‘a 
tendency for Muhammadans to side 
with congress’, apparently because ‘con- 
gress had gained in prestige and the 
Muhammadans were beginning to think 
that they would have done better if, they 
had been with the congress all along’.?* 
At a meeting held in Comilla on 19 
and 20 January 1981, the district krishak 
samiti had been revived under the 
leadership of Mukleshwar Rahman, an 
associate of Ashrafuddin. The krishak 
samiti and Congress movements were 
now beginning to coalesce.” 

After the local leaders imprisoned for 
civil disobedience offences were released 
following the- Gandhi-Irwin: Pact of 
March , 1931, they consciously decided 
to assume direction of the economic 
grievances of the peasantry. Numer- 
ous krishak samiti meetings were 
held in Comilla and in the country- 


side. The principal organisers and 
propagandists were professionals, both 


Hindu and Muslim. The samiti 
was closely interconnected with 
the local Congress organisation. The 


members of the executive committee of 
the district krishak samiti were all 
members of the Congress committee. 
Kamini Kumar Datta, a secret official 
report claimed, ‘is the brain of the 
movement and also finances it. He is 
a well-known pleader at Comilla and has 
considerable social influence. But his 
professional engagements and obligations 
notwithstanding, he has not hesitated to 
go out into the interior and address 
meetings declaiming against landlords in 
general’.?® The leadership of the krishak 
movement in Tippera consisting at least 
in part of professional Hindus is a useful 


corrective to a stereotype of ‘bhadralok’ 


antipathy to Muslim peasant interests.” 

The propaganda against landlords and 
moneylenders fell on fertile soil. In 
April 1931, it was reported that in Nabi- 
nagar thana, ‘the zamindar mahajans 
have become very unpopular because of 
their oppressive methods. There have 
been meetings in which it was resolved 
not to pay interest to money-lenders ; 
the Zamindars and their families have 
removed themselves to Brahmanbaria 
for safety’. On 1 May, a large pro- 
cession of some 5000 peasants and 
labourers was brought out in Comilla 
and what the district magistrate des- 
cribed as ‘a sort of Bolshie meeting’ was 
held in the town hall maidan.” Resolu- 
tions were passed at the meeting, attend- 
ed:also by Congress leaders, urging an: 
overwhelming represéntation of culti- 
vators in the councils, the limitation of 
debt interest to 6%, the reduction of 
union board taxes, the release of Meerut 


ats. 
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conspiracy case prisoners, the provision 
of free education, the removal of un- 
touchability and communal strife and 
free legal defence in rent suits. The 
political motive behind the timing of 
the event was to demonstrate Muslim 
support for the Congress on Subhas 
Bose’s visit to Comilla the following day. 
According to the district magistrate, 
‘Congress was really behind the demon- 
stration as they wished to make a good 
show to Subash f sic Į.” 

By the middle ot May, reports on the 
economic and political situation in 
Tippera and Noakhali were sufficiently 
alarming to induce the Chittagong com- 
missioner to conduct a personal investi- 
gation. He found that there was ‘no 
famine in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a pronounced shortage of 
money. The jute crop of the { Tippera ] 
district of about 5 million maunds sold 
for Rs. 3 and 8 might have been expect- 
ed, so the district is short by two and a 
half crores’. Mahajans and banks had 
‘dried up’ and there was a great clamour 
for agricultural loans. There was ‘much 
distress among landless labourers’ ; 
labour rates had gone down to two 
annas a day in some places and many 
were without work. Under the circum- 
stances, the government had good reason 
to be anxious about the activities of the 
krishak “samitis:s The commissioner 
reckoned that in ordinary economic 
conditions the propaganda against pay- 
ment of rents to landlords and interest 
to mahajans would not have been 
successful ‘because nearly every cultiva- 
tor goes to a money-lender for a loan 
each year’; but in 1931, the money- 
lenders recovered nothing and had no 
money to give out. People holding 
stocks of paddy were refusing to lend in 
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expectation of selling at high prices the 
following year. The refusal of loans 
created a serious possibility of paddy 
looting and at least one granary was 
looted. There were fears in Noakhali 
that ‘the unwillingness of Hindu money- 
lenders to give loans may give rise to 
riots like those in Kishoreganj’. Muslim 
peasants had threatened Hindu money- 
lenders that ‘unless they gave loans freely, 
neither their lives nor their property 
would be safe’.#+ 

Some detailed information is avail- 
able on the extent of the krishak move- 
ment in Tippera in 1931 and the chief 
centres of krishak samiti activity. In 
Brahmanbaria subdivision, the move- 
ment was particularly widespread in 
Nabinagar and parts of Kasba thanas: 


Samitis have been started in almost 
every village with their own presi- 
dents and secretaries. Almost every- 
body in the village is a member of 
the samiti except the mahajans. Asa 
tule, the debtors have eagerly joined 
the samitis as they have been told that 
by doing so they would not have to 
pay their dues. Those who have tried 
to remain neutral or loyal to the 
mahajans have been forced by social 
boycott and threatened violence, to 
join the samitis.* 


The mahajans were placed under con- 
siderable pressure ; their servants were 
asked to quit and vendors were per- 
suaded not to sell to them. The demands 
of the samitis were unequivocal. The 
mahajans had to surrender their docu- 
ments, leaving it to the samitis to decide 
how and when the debts should be 
repaid. Naturally, the mahajans were 
panicstricken. Some returned the docu- 
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ments and placed themselves at the 
mercy of the samiti leaders. Landlords 
were also prevented from cutting the 
paddy on their khas lands. Arbitration 
boards were established by the village 
samitis in many places. The krishak 
movement was also active across the 
border in Noakhali. A large krishak 
‘conference was held at Joyag on 3 and 
4 January 1932 advocating non-payment 
of rents and debts. 


Although the krishak movement had 
not yet taken to organised opposition of 
the government, the district administr- 
ation believed that its leaders were anti- 
government in outlook. Many had 
taken part in the civil disobedience 
movement and the district krishak 
samiti was closely affiliated to the Con- 
gress organisation. The people had 
learnt the lesson of non-payment from 
the civil disobedience movement. “The 
prevailing economic distress and real 
shrinkage of credit’ as well as the ‘extor- 
tionate acts of the village mahajans and 
the smaller landlords in the past’ had 
prepared the ground for krishak samiti 
activities. Landlords and mahajans, the 
district officer lamented, were ‘in a hope- 
less minority ; they lack the strength and 
determination to fight the tenants and 
debtors: They have up till now, in 
spite of repeated advice, failed to form 
an organisation of their own to protect 
their own interests’.*7 


What role did communal feeling play 
in a situation where most of the debtors 
and tenants were Muslims and the land- 
lords and moneylenders predominantly 
Hindu? Krishak samiti meetings were 
usually held on Fridays after the custo- 
mary Jumma prayers. But, as an indig- 
nant official reported : 
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Occasionally a meeting is advertised 
as one for preaching the true spirit of 
Islam while in fact, only socialism of a 
wild nature is discussed and advocated. 
At the same time some of the leaders 
of the movement are Hindus while the 
Muhammadan mahajans though small 
in number have kept themselves aloof 
from it. The leaders have been at 
some pains to enlist the sympathy 
and cooperation of Hindus and 
Muslims alike.®8 


Despite the frequent use of mosques, 
the only real institutional facilities avail- 
able, and the broad appeals to religion, 
the conflict in the east Bengal country- 
side did not, without external inter- 
ference, flow easily into a communal 
mould. 

Government’s heavy-handed repres- 
sion of the second phase of the civil dis- 
obedience campaign in 1932 drove the 
nationalist movement and much of the 
krishak movement underground. In 
February 1932, the police fired on 
crowds of peasants in the villages of 
Mahini and Hasnabad causing heavy 
casualties. Leading members of the 
krishak samitis were -detained under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance”? Peasant 
protest in Noakhali and Tippera was 
now restricted to small acts of defiance, 
such as burning haystacks and stealing 
or. killing cattle.. But there was the 
occasional largescale organised dacoity. 
During the depression, agrarian viol- 
ence contributed in large part to the 
rise in ‘crime’ statistics4° A study of 
the more dramatic dacoities is instruc- 
tive. In May 1933, the house of a 
talukdar and mahajan in the village of 
Balshid‘on the Tippera-Noakhali border 
was -attacked by a gang of about 100, 
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consisting) largely of his own tenants and 
debtors. One of the talukdar’s sons was 
killed ; valuable property and documents 
were also taken away. Strained rela- 
tions between debtors and creditors con- 
tinued throughout 1933. By February 
1934, the district magistrate of Tippera 
was sufficiently worried about the acti- 
vities of the krishak samitis to want the 
Bengal Public Security Act to be put 
into force in the district.4? 

On 30 August 1935, the Chhatarpaiya 
Bazaar dacoity in Noakhali created a 
stir not only among the local Hindu 
population but in the highest echelons 
of government as well. Some 80 or 90 
men armed with guns, spears and lathis 
attacked the bazaar and looted the pre- 
mises of Hindu moneylenders and shop- 
keepers. They spent three to four hours 
ransacking the place in the presence of 
a large number of villagers. But after 
the incident, the police found it diffi- 
cult to collect information. Members 
of the krishak samiti had apparently 
masterminded the incident. Various 
samitis in Noakhali and Tippera had 
sent men to participate in the attack. 
The local jury who convicted the accused 
in the Chhatarpaiya Bazaar dacoity case 
were faced with social ostracism.*® There 
were lavish celebrations when the 
Chhatarpaiya group was eventually 
acquitted by the high court.‘ 

Once the Government of India Act 
of 1935 opened the prospect of provin- 
cial -elections with a greatly extended 
franchise, a large part of the krishak 
movement was drawn into the arena of 
electoral politics. By October 1935, the 
krishak samitis of Noakhali and Tippera 
were ‘efficiently organized on a wides- 
pread basis’. After the winter of 1935-6 
large open meetings of krishak samitis 
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once again became the order of the day. 
During November and December 1935, 
the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
was the ‘favourite subject’ and discussion 
of its provisions ‘merged at times into 
an attack on landlords’. On 2 and 3 
February 1936, the Tippera Krishak- 
Samiti Assembly Election Party held a 
well-attended conference in the Sadar 
subdivision.47 The president of the 
conference, Ashrafuddin Chaudhari, and 
Asimuddin Ahmed delivered impassion- 
ed speeches denouncing zamindari and 
mahajani, not to mention the members 
of the legislative council. ‘There were 
seven resolutions passed calling for 
(1) abolition of the zamindari system ; 
(2) various amendments to the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in the krishaks’ favour ; 
(3) abolition of the mahajani system 
and creation of state agricultural banks ; 
(4) immediate implementation of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act; (5) 
curtailment of the powers of the Court 
of Wards; (6) amendment of the 
Debtors Act so that amounts owed on 
kat mortgages may be paid in 20 yearly 
instalments ;48 and (7) adoption of all 
legal and peaceful means to win in- 
dependence. 

In March and April 1936, krishak 
meetings became more frequent and 
more numerous. A popular demand at 
these meetings was the early establish- 
ment of debt settlement boards. There 
had been a notable increase in the 
number of execution cases filed by 
mahajans in the civil courts. This was 
a blatant attempt to forestall the provi- 
sions of the Debtors Act. The peasant 
debtors retaliated by combining to for- 
cibly resist execution processes under 
civil court decrees. During March, a. 
remarkable series of 12 dacoities took 
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place in the Ramganj and Begumganj 
thanas of Noakhali, ‘the victim in each 
case being a Hindu mahajan’. This was 
the area in which the krishak samitis 
were most closely organised. The maha- 
jans identified the ‘dacoits’ as their own 
debtors and members of the local krishak 
samitis, who had been pressing for some 
time for the return of debt bonds and 
other documents. A notable feature of 
the speeches at krishak: meetings and 
conferences in Tippera was the inclu- 
sion of cooperative societies in the attack 
against creditors.#® Government, as 
much as private moneylenders, was 
increasingly coming under attack in 
this district. 

In other districts of east Bengal, 
similar peasant political associations 
had been mushrooming under the 
different names of praja (tenants’) 
samiti or sometimes khatak (debtors’) 
samiti. At a conference in Dacca in 
April 1936, over which Fazlul Huq 
presided, the krishak samitis of Tippera 
and Noakhali and the praja samitis of 
the other districts were brought under 
the banner of an all-Bengal Krishak 
Praja Samiti. This came to be known 
as the Krishak -Praja Party (KPP) and 
was intended to give a semblance of 
unity to the activities of the samitis 
throughout the province.*° The Mus- 
lim landlord interest in east Bengal 
reacted in May 1936 by forming a 
‘United Muslim Party’ (UMP) under 
the presidentship of Nawab Habibullah 
of Dacca in alliance with the New 
Muslim Majlis, a Calcutta-based political 
group of Muslim business interests.* To 
seal the pact between the krishaks of 
Noakhali and Tippera and the prajas 
elsewhere, Fazlul Huq came to these two 
districts to address district krishak samiti 


conferences. The Noakhali conference 
was held on 2 and 8 June 1936 in 
Lakshmipur thana where krishak samiti 
organisation and propaganda had already 
made much progress, with samitis ‘being 
formed in’ every village’? At the 
Tippera conference at Comilla on 24 
and 25.July organised by Ashrafuddin 
Chaudhuri, Huq gave his reasons for 
not joining the United Muslim Party. 
Any Muslim unity, he declared, had to 
be forged in the krishak’s hut and not 
in the Nawab’s ahsan manzil. He 
attacked the knights and nawabs, 
especially Khawaja Nazimuddin, a lead- 
ing light of the UMP, and K.G.M. 
Faruqui a sitting member of the legisla- 
tive council from Tippera, for disregard- 
ing the interests of the Muslim masses.™ 

During the latter half of 1936, the 
election campaign of the krishak samitis 
gathered pace, interspersed with the 
occasional dacoity and efforts to domi- 
nate the membership of the debt settle- 
ment boards. The publication of local 
samiti newspapers — Krishakbani in 
Noakhali, Janamat in Tippera, Chashi 
in Mymensingh — gave a boost to the 
propaganda campaign.™* The district 
krishak samitis of Tippera and Noa- 
khali were, however, hardly models of 
camaraderie and unity. In Tippera, by 
mid-1936, there was a split between 
Ashrafuddin and Abdul Malek’s group, 
which was close to the Congress and 
the Krishak Praja Samiti, and the 
group led by Asimuddin and Yakub 
Ali with pro-communist sympathies.™ 
This division, however, was patched up 
before the elections, and all the pro- 
minent krishak leaders were returned 
on the panel of one faction or other to 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee.5* In Noakhali, there were at 
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least two factions — the so-called 
‘moderates’ led by Rashid Ahmed and 
the ‘extremists’ led by Ghulam Sarwar 
and Mohammad Fazlullah. While 
Rashid Ahmed explained the value of 
debt settlement boards and the supply 
of stud bulls by the government, Ghulam 
Sarwar demanded complete remission 
of debts. He wanted the elimination of 
the mahajan element from the boards 
and urged the cultivators to give 
evidence collectively against the police 
in dacoity cases. A new paper Krishak 
Hitaishi was started by Rashid to 
counter Sarwar’s propaganda through the 
Krishakbani. In an interview with the 
district magistrate in September 1936, 
Ghulam Sarwar expressed his distaste 
for Fazlul Huq’s pro-Congress tenden- 
cies and his readiness to join the UMP 
for ‘election purposes’ provided he 
could ‘keep his samities as a separate 
movement and avoid merging their work 
in any general programme’. The 
extreme wing of the krishak movement 
was especially: influential in the Ram- 
ganj, Raipur and Lakshmipur thanas,** 
where the krishaks were encouraged 
always to carry lathis. Part of their 
programme was the setting up of krishak 
samiti courts, which the government 
took quick legal steps to-abolish. The 
activities of a group led by Mukleshwar 
Rahman and Syed Ahmad in Lakshmi- 
pur were curbed by having it listed as 
a ‘criminal tribe’."® 

On the eve of the elections to the 
legislative assembly, there was a krishak 
samiti candidate for every constituency 
in Tippera. In Noakhali, candidates 
of the ‘left-wing krishak type’ were con- 
testing three of the six Muslim seats and 
there were ‘right-wing krishak’ can- 
didates for the remaining three. In all 
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the constituencies, the issues were com- 
plicated by candidates such as Ghulam 
Sarwar, belonging to krishak samitis, 
but describing themselves as members 
of the UMP. 

The Muslims of Bengal had gone 
into the 1937 elections deeply divided. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s attempt in 
August 1936 to bring them all under 
the umbrella of a Muslim League Par- 
liamentary Board did not survive the 
first meeting of the Board on 8 Septem- 
ber 1936. The Krishak Praja Party’s 
manifesto included the abolition ol 
zamindari without compensation, which 
the other Muslim political groups refus- 
ed to accept. The Muslim seats were 
fiercely contested between (1) a con- 
glomeration of the UMP and the New 
Muslim Majlis under the banner of a 
newly reconstituted Muslim League ; 
(2) the Krishak Praja Party, which 
received moral and material support 
from the Congress; and (3) a host of 
independents’.*' While Huq stressed 
the conflict between the peasants and 
their oppressors, both Hindu and 
Muslim, the League based its appeal on 
the need for Muslim solidarity as a pre- 
requisite to ameliorating the condition 
of Muslim peasants. 

The results of the 1937 elections 
showed that in the Muslim constituen- 
cies, the Muslim League had won 39 
seats (33 of these were in the rural 
areas), the KPP had won 36 and an- 
other 36 had been bagged by ‘indepen- 
dent’ candidates. The Tippera Krishak 
Samiti, which had retained a degree of 
autonomy from the KPP, won 5 seats. 
Although the Muslim League won more 
seats, it polled fewer votes than the KPP. 
The League leader, Nazimuddin, was 
defeated by Huq in a straight contest 
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in the Patuakhali rural constituency in 
Bakarganj. The Congress, meanwhile, 
had done as well as it could have hoped 
to do under the provisions of the Com- 
munal Award and the 1935 Act (which 
had reduced the Hindus in the province 
to a statutory minority) , making a sweep 
of the general constituencies. It formed 
the largest group in the assembly with 
54 seats. Soon after the elections, 
negotiations were opened between the 
KPP and the Congress with a ‘view to 
forming either a coalition ministry or a 
KPP ministry with Congress support. 
But the Congress High Command’s 
dithering over office acceptance and the 
failure to agree on a common political 
and economic programme which might 
have enabled the Congress to support a 
KPP ministry gave. the League the 
Opportunity to secure power in Bengal. 
On being offered the chief ministership, 
Fazlul Huq struck a deal with the 
League within 24 hours of the break- 
down in his negotiations with the 
Congress. He had to pay a heavy price. 
All the major promises made in the 
KPP election manifesto regarding abo- 
lition of zamindari, free primary educ- 
ation and release of political prisoners 
had to be watered down. In an 
ll-member ministry, Huq had to 
accommodate 8 zamindars. Besides the 
chief minister, there was only one KPP 
representative, four Muslim Leaguers, 
three non-Congress caste Hindus and 
two non-Congress scheduled caste nomi- 
nees. It was now the turn of Huq’s 
own followers in the Krishak Praja 
Party to bring charges of betrayal against 
him. Between 1937 and 194], there 
were always 20 to 30 rebel Krishak Prajas 
in the assembly who voted against the 
government.® As soon as Huq’s League- 
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dominated ministry took office, the 
Congress and the anti-ministerial wing 
of the KPP intensified their Muslim 
mass contact campaign. The agrarian 
crisis of the 1930s had unleashed a 
social wave on the crest of which the 
opposition planned .to ride in their 
efforts to break the ministry. If the 
results of their efforts turned out to be 
somewhat different from what they 
would have liked, it was because even 
the zamindars in the ministry realised 
the futility of trying to play King 
Canute in the face of the rising tide. 
The 1937 elections had recorded the 
strength of the krishak samitis of 
Tippera and Noakhali. In the post- 
election phase, the different political 
parties fiercely competed for the allegi- 
ance of the krishak and praja move- 
ments in the east Bengal districts. The 
Congress mass contact campaign was 
most successful in Tippera, where it 
had a history of associating closely with 
peasant agitations, and, to some extent, 
in Mymensingh. At a meeting on 27 
March, the executive committee of the 
Tippera district krishak samiti passed a 
resolution urging Huq to dissolve the 
present ministry and form a new one, 
consisting of people who genuinely 
sympathized with krishak interests.” In 
the following months, numerous krishak 
meetings were organised by Ashrafuddin 
and others, urging Muslim cultivators 
to join the Congress. By the middle of 
the year, the governor was reporting to 
Delhi that the krishak samitis were 
showing ‘signs of definitely identifying 
themselves with Congress’.° Recommen- 
ding the arrest of Abdul Malek, a local 
report held him and Ashrafuddin res- 
ponsible for ‘all the mischiefs and 
troubles concerning the peasants’ and 
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warned: that ‘a weak-kneed policy with 
regard to any of them would mean a 
slipping of the ground [sic] for the 
Administration’,“° 

The krishak movement in Tippera, 
like the district Congress, was divided 
into two broad factions, each of which 
competed for the support of the Muslim 
peasantry, There were attempts to set 
up local branches of the Muslim League, 
but the pro-Congress factions in this 
district were able to keep the upper 
hand. In October 1937, the Tippera 
Congress claimed as many as 39,000 
members. Such claims might simply 
have been an effort by the two factions 
to outbid each other." But to some 
extent, it indicated ‘the attraction that 
the congress has for the general popul- 
ation of Tippera, including Muhamm- 
adans’. Of the 69 delegates sent to 
the Provincial Congress Committee in 
December 1987, 22 were Muslims.”® The 
non-communal nature of the krishak 
movement in Tippera ensured that the 
suspicion of the Debtors Act was ‘not 
confined to the professional money- 
lender’ but shared by the comparatively 
well-off or “bourgeois” Krishaks’, who 
held most of the usufructuary mort- 
gages.7* ‘Towards the end of the year, 
there were reports from the Brahman- 
baria and Sadar subdivisions of forcible 
dispossession of usufructuary mort- 
gagees.’> 

In Noakhali during 1937 the tussle 
for the control of the krishak movement 
was even more intense. The krishak 
samitis in the Lakshmipur and Ram- 
ganj thanas were especially well-organis- 
ed under two fiery leaders, Ghulam 
Sarwar and Syed Ahmad. Both had 
been elected’ to the assembly and their 
close connection with organised armed 
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dacoity made them veritable culprits in 
the eyes of the district administration. 
These would-be local Robin Hoods 
encouraged their peasant constituents to 
seek debt cancellation rather than con- 
ciliation, to regard Civil Court processes 
as unjust and to withhold information 
from the police in the investigation of 
‘crime’."* Information about their own 
squabbles was more difficult to withhold. 
In May 1937, Syed Ahmad had fallen 
out with Ghulam Sarwar and ‘along 
with Wasimuddin and Ashrafuddin of 
Tippera and a few local Hindu con- 
gressites’, was trying to reform the 
krishak samitis on a non-communal 
basis.’7 Nazimuddin, the Home Hinister, 
who saw this intelligence report noted : 


This report supports my policy that 
we must get Gholam Sarwar on our 
side so that we can fight congressites 
like Wasimuddin and others who are 
trying to capture Noakhali Krishak 
Samitis. DM should try and bring 
about reconciliation between Gholam 
Sarwar and Maulavies Abdur Rashid, 
Ibrahim, Abdur Rezzak. If these 
four can work together there is no 
danger of Krishak Samitis going over 
to the Congress.’ 


Syed Ahmad, who had been dallying 
with Congress, was soon like his 
compatriot, Mukleshwar Rahman ot 
Tippera, registered as a member of a 
‘criminal tribe’. Ghulam Sarwar, a poli- 
tical chameleon, wanted to retain his 
freedom of manoeuvre and was not won 
over easily by the Muslim League. His 
activities included the organisation of 
krishak samiti lathials to help debtors 
resist decree-holders and to picket 
zamingars hats. Early in June, he told 
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-the district magistrate that local Congress 
leaders had been: trying to get him to 
join them and that he would be ready 
to do so-if the Congress took up the 


krishaks’ cause and supported an amend- ' 


ment of the Bengal Tenancy Act. On 
16 June 1937, he appeared’as a speaker 
at a Deshabandhu Day meeting in 
memory of C.R. Das. During July 
and August, the Congress pressed for- 
ward with their scheme to bring the 
Muslim peasantry into its fold and 
establish some primary committees in 
the Ramganj and Begumganj area. To 
counter this, efforts were made to set 
up Muslim League committees in 
important local centres. Ghulam Sarwar, 
meanwhile, continued to incite pea- 
sants against talukdars and mahajans. 
By the end of July, Sarwar had drifted 
closer to the Muslim League. Within a 
month he had become ‘extremely anti- 
Congress’. But for good reasons. He was 
anxious that the ‘Congress... [might] 
succeed in wjnning over his adherents’ 
and their ‘charges against his [might] 
get him into trouble with the Authori- 
ties’. To stave off the threat to his 
following from the nationalists, Sarwar 
now decided to play the communal card. 
He warned his constituents that ‘the real 
aim of congress was to oust the Muha- 
mmadan ministry so as to establish a 
Hindu Raj in its place’. Two other 
MLAs from the district, Mohammad 
Ibrahim and Abdur Rezzak, also sup- 
ported the ministry. But they threaten- 
ed to join the Congress if the ministry 
made no attempt to redress the griev- 
ances of the agriculturists.8? The Chitta- 
gong Commissioner aptly summed up 
the situation : 


...While the ministry has at present 


the support of the majority of the 
Krishak organizations in Noakhali, 
this is no blind allegiance, a consider- 
able section of the cultivating popula- 
tions is realising its new power and 
is on the watch to see how far the 
present Government will go to meet 
the demands formulated in numerous 
Krishak meetings.® 


Here, it is necessary to digress briefly 
and take account of happenings at the 
provincial level, especially inside the 
legislature. In August 1937, Congress 
had moved a resolution in the assembly 
recommending the formation of a com- 
mittee of experts ‘to take immediate 
steps to acquire all landed interests in 
the agricultural lands of the province 
above those of the cultivating tenants’.* 
This was sharply opposed by the trea- 
sury benches. Instead, the government- 
sanctioned Bengal Tenancy Act Amend- 
ment Bill was passed in October 1937. 
It provided for the abolition of land- 
lords’ fees and the right of pre-emption 
upon the transfer of raiyati holdings as 
well as the suspension of enhancements 
of raiyati rents for the next ten years. 
The Congress leader, Sarat Bose, criti- 
cised the bill for not going far enough 
in protecting the actual cultivators who 
often held cultivating rights below 
raiyats, but did not oppose what was 
after all a pro-peasant legislation. The 
ministry had one narrow division on a 
Congress amendment which sought to 
suspend enhancements of rent in the 
case of under-raiyats. The Congress, the 
rebels of the Krishak Praja Party and 
several members of the ruling coalition 
voted against the government, which 
survived by 80 votes to 72.8% The 
opposition’s radical campaign inside and 
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outside the legislature had left the 
ministry with ‘no option but to intro- 
duce drastic tenancy legislation’. To 
the Congress’s policy of ‘indefinitely 
whetting the appetite of the cultivator’,®* 
the ministry had retaliated by whetting 
communal passions. In October 1937, 
Fazlul Huq himself had joined the 
Muslim League. While the Congress 
had in some areas, notably Tippera, 
gained a peasant base, the League’s 
overtly communal counter-propaganda 
was beginning to bite in many other 
areas. In Pabna, Hindu temples were 
desecrated. Summarising the position in 
that district, the Rajshahi Commissioner 
wrote : 


it seems that in an area where owing 
to economic causes the small Hindu 

. landlords, often Mahajans, for many 
years have not lived on very happy 
terms with the Muhammadan tenants 
and where expression of these strain- 
ed feelings has been given vent to by 
acts of sacrilege on the part of the 
latter, unusual publicity by certain 
fortuitous circumstances ... has been 
given to incidents of this nature. ‘This 
has led not only to imitation of these 
sacrilegious acts by. irresponsible 
people in various areas of the district, 
but acts of sacrilege and allegations 
of them have been utilised as con- 
venient gambits in village politics 
quite apart from any economic or 
communal feeling.® 


During 1938, the Congress-Krishak 
rural campaign continued apace in 
Tippera, in spite of some factional 
rivalry. The Muslim League, itself a 
house divided, strained itself further to 
win support for the ministry. Yet, as the 
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Governor reported, the Congress con- 
tinued to have ‘really strong support 
among Moslems’ in Tippera.” On 13 
and 14 May 1938, the annual conference 
of the All-India Kisan Sabha presided 
over by Swami Sahajanand was held in 
Comilla.” The release of the detenus 
gave a fillip to krishak samiti organis- 
ation. During their detension, many of 
the former revolutionary terrorists had 
been influenced by socialist and com- 
munist doctrines and now began to take 
an active interest in the peasant move- 
ment.°? In March and April 1939, as the 
Congress split became imminent, there 
was a ‘general intensification of left 
wing agrarian agitation. ..a process that 
may reasonably be connected with 
Subhas Bose’s general programme’. 
Subhas Bose’s tour of Tippera in 
November 1989 was said to have 
‘intensified political activity and pro- 
paganda of [a] communist nature in the 
villages’.°* ‘Throughout 1940, there 
were continued efforts. to establish 
krishak samitis and Congress committees 
in every union and to unite the factions 
of the district krishak samiti.’ 

In Noakhali during 1938 and 1939, 
the krishak movement continued to be 
vigorous, but here its promoters were 
‘on the whole, supporters of the 
Ministry’.°° Debts were not paid and 
zamindars’ ‘hats were picketed. In 
February 1939, the whole of Limua 
Bazaar was burnt down by agitators 
demanding a reduction of tolls.’ 
Ghulam Sarwar continued to fulminate 
against the Hindus. The Chittagong 
Commissioner wanted to prosecute him 
for a speech in which, while warning 
Muslims not to join the Congress, he 
referred to Hindu goddesses as prosti- 
tutes and told his audience that since 
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‘the chief minister was a member of the 
Muslim League they need not be afraid 
of the police. The. commissioner’s 
tidings were prophetic: ‘Golam Sarwar’s 
talk is not merely hot air: he has a lot 
of goondas under his control and he is 
the son of a pir, so speeches of this 
nature are definitely dangerous to the 
public peace’. But the commissioner's 
instructions from Calcutta were categori- 


cal. The government did ‘not wish to, 


prosecute their own supporters’, and the 
Muslim League would deal with Sarwar 
in the appropriate manner. So. Sarwar’s 
case was forwarded for ‘suitable Party 
action’, despite the commissioner’s con- 
viction that ‘nothing but prosecution 
will really curb his tongue’! 

The pressure created by their own 
more extreme supporters and by the 
opposition prevented the ministry from 
reneging on the Tenancy Act amend- 
ment when it was presented in April 
1938:to the legislative council.°® The 
ministry had been prepared to tone down 
some of the more radical measures. But 
Nausher Ali, the sole KPP represent- 
tative in the cabinet, was about to 
resign and join the Congress. Naturally, 
the ministry ‘could not risk putting Mr 
Nausher Ali on such strong ground as 
he would have had if he could have 
resigned on that issue’.1° After the bill 


had received the governor’s assent in - 


August 1938, both the ministry and the 
opposition parties claimed credit for 
it.204 f 1 

The series of executive and legislative 
measures taken by Fazlul Huq’s ministry 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasantry—the Tenancy Act amendment 
of 1938, the work of the debt settlement 
boards, the Bengal Moneylenders’ Act 
of -1941—were beginning to take the 


wind out of the sails’ of the Congress 
and Krishak Praja mass campaigns. In 
east Bengal, any effort to bring down the 
Huq ministry was widely interpreted as 
a betrayal not only of the Muslim cause, 
but also of the peasant cause. The left 
wing of the Congress continued to hold 
its ground in its Tippera stronghold 
and pockets of influence in other east- 
Bengal districts, but the psychological 
impact of Hugq’s measures had made it 
increasingly difficult for the opposition 
to gain any further support from the 
Muslim peasantry. The waves of arrests 
‘of nationalist leaders and workers 
between 1940 and 1942, especially the 
more militant who had been involved 
in the krishak movement, finally wreck- 
ed their organisation. The outbreak 
of war had changed the nature of the 
economic problems faced by the pea- 
santry of east Bengal and the govern- 
ment’s wartime policy had a decisive 
impact on the political articulation of | 
their grievances. The following section 
studies the nature of the connection 
between agrarian crisis and conflict in 
à period of war and famine. 


Peasant politics: The Second World 
f War and its aftermath 

At the end of the 1930s, the depres- 
sion finally lifted and a new price con- 
juncture in the history of agrarian 
Bengal began. The wartime boom had, 
however, two striking features: first, 
the upswing in the product market did 
not elicit a commensurate response in 
the credit market ;18 second,. in this, 
period of high inflation, the price of 
jute continued to be weak in relation 
to grain and essential non-producibles.1"! 


‘Meanwhile, the jaws of the population- 
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resources nutcracker, which had begun 
to close from 1920 onwards, had further 
tightened its grip. In Tippera, collec- 
tion of dues was extremely poor in 
1940-1 since the cultivators had ‘not been 
able to dispose of the bulk of the jute 
crop at remunerative rates’. In May 
1941, Tippera’s tenants forcibly cultiva- 
ted the khas lands of the zamindars.1°7 
In June, the Chittagong commissioner 
anticipated that ‘the economic distress 
and the high price of rice may lead to 
organized goondaism’. This danger was 
being felt most acutely in the Lakshmi- 
pur and Raipur areas of Noakhali. For 
once, Ghulam Sarwar was trying to help 
the authorities; the troublemakers for 
the government on this occasion were 
Fazlullah Mian and Mujibur Rahman, 
who together with some communist 
workers were encouraging people to 
‘demand relief collectively, not only from 
government officers but also from the 
local affluent class.1°8 l 

As the price of rice continued to rise 
and demand for agricultural labour 
remained negligible, 
were started in the second half of June 
in many parts of Tippera and Noakhali. 
The basic rate offered for clearing water- 
hyacinth from ditches and similar work 
was only 24 annas for adults and 14 for 
‘children. But ‘a considerable number 
of people.. .[were still] willing to work 
at such a daily wage’. A cyclone and 
floods had damaged much of the jute and 
lowland paddy crops leaving little work 
to be done in the fields. By early July 
1941, agrarian distress in Noakhali and 
Tippera, already ‘very severe’, was 
‘likely to get more acute’.1° In Tippera, 
both the Forward Bloc, composed of 
left-wing Congressmen, and the Com- 
munist Party of India started relief 


-cially in the Feni 


test relief works. 
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samitis and organised hunger-marches 
of hundreds of people demanding work 
and food. The district officer of Noa- 
khali complained: ‘Designing persons 
are trying to utilise the distressed 
condition of this district in creat- 
ing general discontent among the 
masses and inciting them to prejudicial 
acts by organized hooliganism’.!° Later 
in the year, there was ‘no agitation’, 
except in the form of ‘illegal paddy 
cutting’, but ‘discontent’ prevailed 
‘everywhere in the distressed area’. There 
were many reports of deaths from starv- 
ation, but these merely served to annoy 
the local officials who wanted to hear oF 
more pleasant things." 

The Dacca disturbances of March-and 
April 1941 inevitably had repercussions 
on the neighbouring districts. The 
communal situation in Noakhali, espe- 
subdivision, was 
reported to be ‘very ticklish’. In Tippera, 
despite the huge influx of refugees from 
Dacca, the communal situation remain- 
ed ‘surprisingly good’. “The really 
hopeful thing in Tippera’, wrote the 
Chittagong commissioner, ‘is that leaders 
of both communities are moderate 
minded people’? Later in 1941, as 
Fazlul Huq began to distance himself 
from the All-India Muslim League, it 
was reported from the Chittagong divi- 
sion that ‘the dissensions in the Muslim 
League have for the time being pro- 
moted more amicable relations between 
the two major communities’.48 Even in 
Noakhali, at least two MLAs, Abdur 
Rezzak and Mohammad Ibrahim, who 
ranged themselves with Huq, were 
anxious now to promote a non-com- 
munal line on both economic and poli- 
tical issues. The troubles of 1941 had 
brought home to Huq the inherent 
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danger for the unity of a Muslim majo- 
rity province of identifying too closely 
with the communal stance of an all- 
India Muslim party. On 11° December 
1941, he formed a new ministry as leader 
of an intercommunal Progressive Coali- 
tion Party.4+ This ministry ‘placed in 
the forefront of their programme, . the 
restoration of cordial relations between 
the two communities’, ™18 As a first step, 
~ a general amnesty was granted to all 
those accused in communal’ incidents. 
While an immediate improvement was 
noticed in intercommunal feeling, there 
were problems for the future. Sarat Bose, 
who had been the prime-mover of the 
coalition effort, was imprisoned for the 
duration of the war on the’ day the 
new ministry was sworn in. Consequent- 
ly, at a critical juncture, the Mahasabha' 
leader, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, be- 
came the most prominent Hindu voice 
in Bengal politics. The ‘Shyama-Huq’ 
ministry, as it came to be known, failed 
to win the trust of a large majority of 
Muslims, and was eventually replaced 
by a League ministry under Nazimuddin 
in April 1943.18 

Between 1942 and 1945, the pea- 
santry of east Bengal suffered privation 
on a scale unknown in recent history 
without showing much disposion to 
collective protest. The Quit-India Move- 
ment call of August 1942 met with a 
lukewarm response from the Muslim 
peasantry. Only sporadic attacks against 
government establishments occurred in 
Tippera.“? In early 1943, the first symp- 
‘toms of famine were detected in the 
eastern districts of the Chittagong divi- 
sion. Brahmanbaria, Sadar and Chand- 
pur subdivisions.in Tippera, and Sadar 
and Feni subdivisions in Noakhali were 
the regions most severely affected by the 
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famine.® In these’ grain-deficit districts, 
while the mass of landless and land-poor 
peasants starved, the grain-dealers made 
a killing. Between December 1942 and 
March 1943, there were some instances 
of grain looting and hunger-marches by 
angry peasants. But from April 1943 
they began to die in their millions with- 
out a murmur of protest. It has been 
suggested recently that Bengali ‘fatalism’ 
during the famine represented ‘the con- 
tinued acceptance in a crisis of the very 
values which hitherto had sustained 
the victims: that submission to autho- 
rity is the essence of order, and that men 
and women, adults and children, patrons 
and clients, rulers and ruled stand in 
different relations of necessity to the 
establishment of prosperity.’""® But pea- 
sant political protest during the 1930s 
and again after the end of the war 
clearly indicates that their decision to 
die quietly in 1943 and 1944 was not 
a matter of cultural choice. It is more 
plausible to explain the phenomenon 
partly by the knowledge of the repressive 
capacity of the state and partly by pro- 
blems of organisation and leadership. 
The colonial state had a stronger mili- 
tary presence in eastern India between 
1942 and 1945 than ever before. The 
firm repression of the 1942 movement 
in some Bengal districts had hinted at 
the likely response of the government 
to any sort of disorder. Military con- 
struction works on evicted peasants’ 
lands were a constant reminder of who 
was in charge. Political workers who 
might have provided the leadership in 
an anti-government movement had been 
locked away even before the Quit-India 
call was given. The two parties which 

.had some freedom to operate—the 
Muslim League and the Communist 
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Party—were collaborating with the 
British, and limited their activities to 
organising relief measures, such as 
running gruel kitchens. The Com- 
munist Party bent over backwards to 
avoid class conflict and even urged the 
krishaks to regard the zamindars as 
their friends.1?° It can hardly be a sur- 
prise that the peasants of east Bengal 
did not rally to an organisation which 
was asking them to regard the hoarders 
and profiteers in the famine of 1943 as 
their allies. At the same time, while 
the Muslim League ministry in the 
province remained cautious and conser- 
vative, the League party organisation 
under a new radical leadership from the 
winter of 1943 slowly began to adopt 
a clear amnti-landlord stance. The 
memory of the famine in no uncertain 
way contributed to the Muslim League’s 
victory in the postwar elections: It was 
also to be a potent factor in the bitter 
reprisals by the Muslim peasantry dur- 
ing the Noakhali and Tippera riots of 
1945. 

While the famine swept the land, the 
politicians continued to try and elbow 
each other out of existence. In Novem- 
ber 1943, an important coup took place 
within the provincial Muslim League 
organisation : the old zamindars’ clique 
from east Bengal was ousted and a 
younger group led by Abul Hashim 
with socialistic ideas took charge. A 
major propaganda and organisational 
effort was launched in 1944 by the 
party wing of the provincial Muslim 
League focusing on the socio-economic 
demands of the Muslim peasantry. 
Major successes were claimed in recruit- 
ing primary members in the east Bengal 
districts.12* Special attention was given 
to winning the allegiance of the erst- 
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while krishak prajas. Between the 
winter of 1943 and the 1945-6 elections, 
a majority of local leaders of the krishak 
praja samitis had trickled into the Bengal 
Muslim League.'?? In November 1945, 
Abul Mansur Ahmed, formerly a Krishak 
Praja Party leader and now propaganda 
secretary of the Bengal Muslim League, 
asserted in an article in Millat that the 
Muslim League had become the van- 
guard of the krishak praja movement. 
The Pakistan demand, an as yet 
undefined territorial expression of the 
Muslim claim to nationhood, encap- 
sulated not only the Muslim right to 
self-determination but also the economic 
aspirations of the masses. The Muslim 
League was described as ‘the revolu- 
tionary people’s organization of Bengal’: 
its primary membership was put at over 
ten lakh. While the League had estab- 
lished units in every union, the pro- 
Congress krishak praja samitis had 
become moribund.1*8 

At the end of the war, the nation- 
alist or, at any rate, the non-communal 
peasant leaders returned to a very 
changed economic and political environ- 
ment. The scars of the famine had not 
healed. Grain prices ruled high and 
essential articles continued to be in short 
supply. Jute growers did not get a 
remunerative price, as a ridiculous price 
ceiling of Rs. 19 imposed in 1943, 
ostensibly to curb inflation, was main- 
tained. With the return of the de- 
mobilised servicemen at the end of the 
war, the unemployment question again- 
became particularly acute. During the 
Wartime subsistence crisis communal 
relations had become more embittered, 
even though there had been little scope 
for violent protest. At a time of unpre- 
cedented material distress and psycho- 
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logical uncertainty for the peasant 
masses, the participants in the anti- 
imperialist struggle had been .removed 
from the scene. In this political vacuum, 
the Muslim League was able to consoli- 
date its position. Its propaganda was 
couched in religious terms and its vague 
but stirring goal of Pakistan was 
coming to assume a millennial appeal. 
The League branded all its opponents 
as ‘kaumi gaddar’—national traitors— 

mere agents of the Hindus, who were 
` not to be trusted. Election meetings 
convened by the nationalist Muslims 
and the pro-Congress Krishak Prajas 
Were systematically broken up.t> 

The elections of 1946 were fought in 
the Muslim constituencies between the 
Muslim League on the one hand and 
the KPP, the Nationalist Muslims and 
others who tried to form themselves 
into a Bengal/Nationalist Muslim Par- 
liamentary Party with Congress support 
under Fazlul Huq on the other. In 
order to counter the -communal propa- 
ganda of the League, the nationalists 
decided to call in the faction of the 
Jamiat, an all+India organisation of the 
Muslim ulema (theologians or learned 
men), under Maulana Husain Ahmed 
Madani which was opposed to Pakistan. 
On 9 February 1946, Madani addressed 
a large election meeting in Tippera 
organised by the nationalists.°7 But to 
no avail. In Noakhali and Tippera, 
those krishak samiti leaders who had not 
crossed over to the League lost their 
seats.72° The constituencies were large, 
and even powerful local followings were 
not sufficient to carry them through 
against a wave in favour of the League. 
The results of the provincial elections 
in April 1946 showed- that the “League 
had won_a massive victory in the Mus- 


5 


lim constituencies. It won 115 of the 
123 Muslim seats, most of them with 
overwhelming majorities. Of the 78 
seats contested by the Nationalist Mus- 
lim Parliamentary Board, it was able to 


-win only 5, 2 of them by Fazlul Huq 


himself.1?° The Congress won almost all 
the general seats and a good majority 
of the scheduled caste seats as well. 


After the elections, the League leader 
Suhrawardy, despite his absolute majo- 
rity, tried to form a coalition ministry 
with the Congress.4% But the impera- 
tives of the central high commands of 


‘both parties dictated against a broad- 


based intercommunal ministry in 
Bengal.1#\ As a result, an almost purely 
Muslim ministry took office with an 
almost purely Hindu opposition. As 
the constitutional negotiations at the 
centre dragged on and coalition talks in 
Bengal continued to be shelved,” 
conflict in the localities began to get 
rapidly out of hand. The Great 
Calcutta Killing of August 1946 and 
the Noakhali and Tippera riots in 
October had a decisive influence on 
political attitudes and severaly narrowed 
the options of politicians who at the 
provincial and national levels were 
seeking to preserve the unity of Bengal 
within a united India. The notion of 
a great communal divide over the 
Pakistan issue from the highest political 
level to the social base has fudged the 
analysis of disturbances, such as those 
in Noakhali and Tippera, which had 
dynamics of their own. The following 
section identifies the ingredients of the 
agrarian conflict in ~ Noakhali and 
Tippera during the winter of 1946 and 
their connection with politics at the 
‘ provincial and national levels. 


34 
The Noakhali and Tippera riots of 1946 


The artificially depressed prices of jute 
at a time of scarcity and the high prices 
of grain had brought considerable hard- 
ship to the districts of east Bengal after 
the middle of 1946. The demobilised 
ex-servicemen who were unable to find 
any employment, formed a new and 
particularly volatile- element in postwar 
rural society. The decision to decontrol 
jute prices was postponed until the end 
of September under intense pressure 
from the manufacturing interest and 
` officialdom. The chief minister, 
Suhrawardy, while publicly declaring, 
‘we will not let the jute cultivators 
die’,** tried to support the governor, 
who wanted the ceiling to continue, 
until a Congres MLA moved a cut 
motion in the Assembly, condemning 
the government for not fixing the 
minimum price of jute at Rs. 40 per 
maund.45 At the time of the famine 
of 1943, the marketing network had 
collapsed, and the government had been 
forced to intervene directly in the food 
market. In early September 1946, the 
supply position of rice was causing 
‘extreme anxiety’.18° In the second half 
of September, rationing had broken 
down in the Dacca division and local 
officers were ‘embarrassed by the clam- 
our for rice from Government stocks 
by people unable td buy in the ordinary 
market’. In Bakarganj, the stocks in 
the distribution godowns were dwind- 
ling and unless more was received, it 
was predicted, ‘rocketting of prices in 
October cannot be prevented.’ In 
Chittagong division, the supply situation 
was ‘bad’ and prices had risen sharply 
in Noakhali and Tippera. At the énd 
of September, rice was selling at Rs. 28 
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per maund in Noakhali and Rs. 30 in 
parts of Tippera. These two districts 
with a population of about 5 million 
and a density of well over 1000 persons 
per square mile had even before the 
war been deficit in grain. Local produc- 
tion had to be supplemented by imports 
from Burma, Dinajpur, Bakarganj, 
Chittagong and Sylhet. Now they stood 
at the top of the list of food-deficit 
districts waiting to receive government- 
procured rice. The Supplies Department 
anticipated considerable difficulty in 
meeting the demands of these two 
districts which were estimated to be 
200 000 and 120 000 maunds respectively 
for Noakhali and Tippera during 
October. Whether or not these require- 
ments could be met depended entirely 
on the procurement of aus rice in north 


‘Bengal and on its efficient distribution. 


In the second fortnight in September, 
modified rationing had to be abandoned 
in Noakhali owing to shortage of 
supplies—the entire reserve stock had 
been depleted. Jute at this time was 
selling at between Rs. 17 and Rs. 19 
per maund.'8? Early in October 1946, 
the ‘rice supply position in East Bengal’ 
was described as ‘critical’. The districts 
‘worst affected’ were Noakhali and 
Tippera where rice prices had risen 
above Rs. 30 per maund.!38 This was 
considerably higher than the provincial 
average of Rs. 17 annas 11 on 9 
October at the principal district market- 
ing centres.189 ; 

Against such a background of econo- 
mic crisis, the communal situation began 
to deteriorate rapidly in Noakhali. At 
mass meetings held at important centres,, 
Muslim peasants were urged‘to enrol in 
a ‘national guard’ and incited to 
violence. The governor reported later 
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that ‘a strong movement of economic 
boycott of Hindus developed and 
Muslims found purchasing from Hindus 
were beaten up’.4° The situation was 
particularly alarming in the Feni sub- 
division where in the first 10 days of 
October, 80 cases of _incendiarism, often 
coupled with murder, were recorded.'*1 
On 9 October, a company of troops was 
moved there from Chittagong. Further 
trouble did not, however, develop in 
Feni, but instead erupted on 10 
October in the Ramganj thana in the 
north-west of Noakhali district where 
Ghulam Sarwar, the former MLA who 
had been defeated by the League 
candidate at the last election, had been 
inciting the Muslim to rise in revolt 
against the local Hindu zamindars.1* 
The conflagration began near the 
village of Panchgaon in the Ramganj 
thana where trouble had been brewing 
for some time at the local zamindar's 
hat. Violence. spread to the neigh- 
bouring villages and in about 36 hours, 
the rioters had extended their sway over 
the entire thana. The mob, about 
4000-strong in the initial stages, were 
joined by local belligerents as they 
moved from village to village. Soon 
they split up into several groups and 
marched into the neighbouring thanas— 
Raipur, Lakshmipur, Begumganj, Sen- 
bag and Sonaimuri. At the head of the 
groups were ex-servicemen who organis- 
ed the raids on the ‘villages in quasi- 
military fashion. The roving bands 
went about looting shops, burning 
houses, extorting money and booty under 
threats, abducting women, forcibly con- 
verting Hindus and committing brutal 
murders wherever there was the sligh- 
test resistance. 

The main centres of trouble in the 
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Ramganj thana were Panchgaon, Kar- 
para, Sahapur, Noagana Bazaar, Joyag 
and Dashgharia. In Panchgaon Bazaar, 
28 shops were looted and in a neigh- 
bouring village, about 25 Hindu home- 
steads were burnt. On 10 October, in 
Sahapur, about 21 shops, in some of 
which Hindus and Muslims were in 
joint ownership, were burnt and another 
8 shops were looted. At Noakhali 
Bazaar, the rioters clashed with local 
Muslims and were able to loot only one 
or two shops. In Joyag, on 12 October, 
the houses of two Hindu zamindars 
were burnt down. In Dashgharia Bazaar, 
Muslim rioters looted 10 Hindu shops 
and 15 Muslim-owned shops. These 
cases led the district magnistrate of 
Noakhali to conclude: ‘It is not 
exactly a communal trouble. It is 
mainly hooligans who have, of course, 
directed their activities primarily against 
the Hindus ; in some instances attacks on 
Muslims have also been reported’.4* In 
the neighbouring thanas, looting and 
burning took place on a massive scale. 
Prominent among those killed in the 
Begumganj thana were zamindar 
Surendra Kumar Bose, whose kachchari 
was’ destroyed, and Rajendra Lal Roy, 
president of the district Bar Association, 
together with 20 members of his family. 
An area of over 500 square miles in the 
Ramganj, Lakshmipur, Begumganj, 
Raipur, Senbag and Sonaimuri thanas 
with a population of about 100 000 was 
affected by the disturbances.'47 

On 15 October the mobs moved into 
the Fardiganj-Charhaim-Chandpur area 
in Tippera, leaving behind detachments 
to guard the ‘occupied’ areas in Noa- 
khali. Nearly 70 villages in thanas 
Hajiganj, Faridganj and Chandpur with 
a Hindu population of about 40 000 
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were besieged by the rioters.“8 The 
major concentration of the insurgents’ 
forces was at Charhaim. ‘The governor, 
who later toured this area, wrote: — 


I also fitted in a brief. visit to a 
village -called Char Haim on the 
border between Tippera and Noakhali 
districts which was very’ worth while 
'... There is no doubt that the mobs, 
at least in Char Haim, did their- work 
most thoroughly’ and systematically. 
This village had a prosperous bazaar 
which was the economic centre of the 
neighbourhood. The bazaar stood on 
Government land and the Govern- 
ment revenue office was untouched, as 
were a few Muslim-owned shops ; but 
- the rest was a desolate ruin of charred 
timber. and twisted corrugated iron 
sheets. It is worth recording that 
many of the shopkeepers had made 
fortunes in the 1943 famine, at the 
" expense of the Muslim peasantry.1° 


The peasants had clearly’ not’ for- 
gotten or forgiven the callous exploit- 
ation’ by the grain-dealers in 1943. 

-.-It- is impossible to give a correct 
estimate of the total casualties and 
losses in the Noakhali and Tippera 
riots of October 1946. The government’s 
suggestion that fatalities were probably 
‘low in the three-figure category’ was a 
clear under-estimate, while the figure of 
5000 quoted by the Calcutta press was 
a gross exaggeration. Refugees who 
took shelter in relief camps numbered 
at least 30 000.1°° There was undoubted- 
ly colossal damage to property. After a 
very slow start, order was eventually 
restored by the end of the month but 
only after some 400 armed police 
assisted by five companies of troops and 
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two reconnaissance planes were pressed 
into action to locate the attacking 
gangs.** 

The district magistrate of Noakhali 
attributed the riots to ‘the political 
situation in the country, the economic 
inequality between the two communities 
in certain areas, the present rising 
against mahajans and landlords, and ... 
mere hooliganism’.1** At a time of great 
economic stress, the news of: the killings 
in Calcutta and Dacca further embitter- 
ed anti-Hindu feelings. The presence 
of a League ministry may also have 
encouraged the* rioters, although there 
is no evidence to support the allegation 
that the League had deliberately 
engineered the disturbances. Indeed, 
communal trouble at this stage cut 
across the grain of the broader political 
strategy of preserving the unity of this 
Muslim-majority province. The lower- 
caste Hindus were certainly not spared 
the rioters’ mischief, but one newspaper 
report was probably quite accurate in 
saying: “The well-to-do and educated 
pedple, many of whom had lost their 
lives, were the main targets of attack, 
while the rest were let off after conver- 
sion’.*** ‘The riots of 1946 were different 
from the 1930s risings of peasant- 
debtors in that the landless unemployed 
army roughs were at the forefront. In 
a marked departure from earlier rural 
disturbances, there were on this 
occasion cases of abductions of women 
and personal violence on a large scale. 

During 1946, as the politicians in 
Delhi and Calcutta demonstrated their 
inability to negotiate a settlement, at 
the base social forces were being 
unleashed which they were even less 
able to control. The carnage in Noa- 
khali and Tippera. following in the 
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wake of the’ Great Calcutta Killing 
frightened a large body: of Hindu 
political opinion about their future in 
a Muslim-majority province. Those who 
had blazed the trail of Indian nation- 
alism a generation ago by doggedly 
opposing the partition of 1905 were 
now beset by Curzon’s ghost. In 
February 1947, the Hindu Mahasabha 
put forward the demand of partitioning 
Bengal. The idea was quickly taken up 
by the Congress High Command for 
reasons of its own. Some in the provin- 
cial Muslim League leadership and a 
handful of Bengali nationalists con- 
tinued their efforts until the very end 
to secure a united~ Bengal. After such 
recent communal conflicts, the move- 
ment did not catch the Hindu imagin- 
ation, nor was it . enthusiastically 
supported by some east Bengal Mus- 
lim. A set of far-sighted social and 
economic policies in favour of the pre- 
dominantly Muslim smallholding pea- 
santry might have lifted the crisis in 
social relations that had descended on 
east Bengal in 1930. But ‘a plural 
society as prone to conflict, calamity and 
chaos as east Bengal was not offered a 
solution of that sort. By a cruel irony 
of fate, it was the legislators of west 
Bengal who cast the decisive vote to 
partition the province, suggesting that 
east Bengal’s multiple problems called 
for a remedy rather different from the 
agonising political vivisection that took 
place. But Bengal had long ceased 
to be the arbiter of her own political 
destiny. The critical decisions on the 
eve of independence were taken by men 
at the political centre who were anxious 
to quickly grab the centralised power of 
the Raj. The Congress president 
Kripalani dismissed a plea to save the 
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unity of Bengal in unequivocal terms : 


All that the Congress seeks to do today 
is to rescue as many areas as possible 
from the threatened domination of 
the League and Pakistan. It wants to 
save as much territory for a Free 
Indian Union as is possible under the 
circumstances. It therefore insists 
upon the division of Bengal and 
‘Punjab into areas for Hindustan and 
Pakistan respectively.1°7 


The pleader, Ashrafuddin Chaudhuri, 
the veteran nationalist and peasant 
leader from Tippera, could only rue: 
‘The Congress high command has let 
us‘ down,’158 
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THE INDIGO REVOLT AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


M. K. Chanda 


The rising of the rayats against the 
indigo planters in Bengal during 
- 1859-1860 is an episode in the economic 

and political history of modern Bengal. 
The Christian Missionaries played an 
important role in this outburst of 
popular resentment. It was they who 
first gave wide publicity to the oppres- 
sion of the planters on the rayats and 
then contributed to the formation of 
an adverse public opinion against them. 
This helped the rayats in their contest 
with the planters and ultimately to 
secure justice to their cause from the 
Government. 

The manufacture of indigo in Bengal 
was practically fostered by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. 
From 1664 onwards the East India 
Company carried on a lucrative trade 
in indigo and during the thirty years 
up to 1694 imported 15,000 mounds of 
this dye to England.! This was procured 
in Agra, Lahore and Ahmedabad ; 
possibly Bengal had no contribution to 
this? But being unable to compete 
with indigo supplied by the British 
colonists in the West Indies and 
America this trade was completely 
given up by them by .the end of 
the first quarter. of the eighteenth 
century. After about half a century 
the situation again took a favour- 
able turn for the Company as the 
colonists in the West Indies gradually 
abandoned indigo in favour of sugar 
and coffee which proved to be more 
profit-earning for them.* Further, the 
American Revolution placed a vital 


source of supply out of the British 
national control.’ The Company decid- 
ed to take up the trade in indigo again 
and in a letter in April 1785 the Court 
of Directors expressed their sanguine 
hope to the Governor General in 
Council in Bengal that indigo “might 
become a beneficial article of our 
commerce.” The idea of national 
interest (minimisation of dependance 
on foreign sources) might have mingled 
up with commercial consideration.’ 
Bengal, for “the cheapness of labour” 
and “the favourable climate it enjoys,” 
appeared to be particularly attractive to 
the Director® and various measures were 
immediately undertaken to encourage 
manufacture of this article here. By 
1787 expert planters of West Indies 
granted permission to proceed to Bengal 
and engage themselves in it.? Company’s 
servants were also allowed to manufac- 
ture it and to trade in it and home 
remittances were permitted in indigo 
in spite of loss for the Company.’° 

The manufacture of indigo was then 
generally regulated by the golden laws 
of trade and commerce — demand and 
supply, cost of production and profit, — 
and even the Christian Missionaries 
could engage themselves in it. Thus 
William Carey and Thomas, the first 
Protastant missionaries in Bengal, took 
up the charge of the indigo factories of 
Mr. Udny, a prominent servant of the 
East India Company, in Malda! and 
viewed their engagements as “a great 
opening for usefulness” for the cause 
of Christianity.” 
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Prospect of huge profit from indigo 
drew forth many new adventurers and 
an indiscreet competition ensued for | 
which the interest of the established 
manufacturers suffered. The Court of 
Directors in a letter to the Governor 
General in Council in Bengal expressed 
their concern over this as early as 1804.8 

Already oppression on the rayats 
began and we get two instances of such 
oppression in 1796 in two cases pre- 
sented before the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat.‘ Such cases might not be very 
common then but went on increasing 
definitely. In 1810 the Government of 
Lord Minto had to cancel the license 
granted to four planters to reside in the 
interior of the country on the ground 
of their ill-treatment of the natives.’® 
Two Circular Letters were also issued 
containing instructions to the Magis- 
trates for taking effective steps to 
restrain the planters.!® Since then prac- 
tically nothing was done by the Govern- 
ment to protect the rayats. On the 
other hand, Lord William Bentinck by 
Regulation V of 1830 provided the 
planters with great concession in the 
form of summary criminal trial in 
deciding cases of indigo contracts.17 The 
object of the Governor General in pro- 
mulgating this piece of extra-ordinary 
Regulation was to “save from bank- 
ruptcy the Calcutta agency houses’ 
which advanced a large- share of their 
fund as capital to the planters.1® This 
Regulation was so much partial in its 
provisions in favour of the planters 
that even the Court of Directors had to 
intervene and in a letter they directed 
the Governor General for its annul- 
ment.!? Oppression on the rayats was 
now rampant and the Directors in their 
letter referred to some glaring cases. 
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Originally the manufacture of indigo 
had some prospect of benefit for the 
country as a whole. In his “Remarks 
on Settlement in India by Europeans”, 
Raja Rammohun Roy referred to these 
benefits.2° An editorial article in the 
Bengal Herald in June 1829 (“On the 
Prosperity of Bengal’) mentioned the 
following two benefits out of indigo 
plantation in Bengal: first, greater cir- 
culation of money leading to rise in the 
price of agricultural products, wage 
rate for labourers and rent of land to 
zamindars ; and second reclamation of 
waste land for agriculture.” 

The evils in the system of indigo pro- 
duction in Bengal arose out of the basic 
fact that the planters did not allow fair 
price for the indigo plant grown by the 
rayais and compelled them to deliver 
their goods at the price fixed by them 
without any consideration as to the cost 
of production. The price the rayats got 
unprofitable and unremunerative.” It 
was calculated in' 1860 that the loss to 
a rayat for cultivating indigo in place 
of paddy for one bigha of land in one 
season would amount to seven rupees.” 
The rayats would not cultivate the indigo 
plant of their own accord and hence 
subjected to oppression of the severest 
kind. 

Missionaries who travelled or were 
resident in rural areas were able to 
witness in person the operation of the 
system of indigo production in Bengal 
and were convinced that it was a 
“forced system” which was “stained 
with oppression and cruelty.”*+ In 1854 
the Calcutta Missionary Conference? 
appointed a Sub-Committee with Rev. 
G. C. Cuthbert of Calcutta Missionary 
Society in India as the convenor to 
collect facts and information on the 
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evils of indigo.*¢ 

In September 1855, a General Con- 
ference of the Protestant missionaries 
in Bengal was held in Calcutta in which 
the missionaries of all the missions then 
working in Bengal (the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Cathedral Mission, the 
Kirk of Scotland Mission, the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission) took part. 
One full day out of the four days of 
the Conference was set apart for dis- 
cussion on the zamindary system and 
Indigo planting? This reveals the 
concern of the missionaries for indigo. 
On September 6, the indigo question 
was taken up with an introductory 
paper “On the influence of the system 
of indigo planting on the spread of 
Christianity”. It was written by Rev. 
F. Schurr of the Church Missionary 
Society. In the day-long discussion that 
followed five Missionaries spoke out — 
Rev. W. H. Hill (of the L. M. S.), Rev. 
J. Wenger (of the B.M.S.) and Revs. 
C.H. Blumhardt, C. Krukeberg and 
G.C. Cuthbert (all three of the C.M.S.) . 
Through all these the missionaries 
depicted the fraud and oppression 
carried on by the planters on the 
rayats. 

This was an act of boldness on the 
part of these missionaries. For, the 
local Managing Committees of the 
Missionary Societies then working in 
Bengal (the Calcutta Corresponding 
Committee of the C. M. S., the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society of 
the L.M.S., the Calcutta Corresponding 
Board of the Scottish Mission) had 
members from the civilians and men of 
commerce and they frowned upon the 
involvement of the missionaries in a 
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secular matter like this.*° 

The proceedings of the Missionary 
Conference along with the paper by 
Rev. F. Schurr were republished in 
England and created a spirit of 
inquisitiveness in the readers. Sub- 
sequently, Rev. Joseph Mullens of the 
London Missionary Society in course of 
his examination on 6 July 1858 before 
the Select Committee of the Parliament 
on Colonisation and Settlement (India) 
put up these papers on behalf of the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference™ ‘The 
missionaries also started to write letters 
to the members of their respective 
Societies at home for their enlighten- 
ment on this topic.®? 

The deliberations in the Missionary 
Conference set off a regular discussion 
in the public press over indigo. So long, 
only occasional papers on the evils of 
indigo had appeared here and there, 
viz., "Indigo in Lower Bengal’ by W.S. 
Seton Kerr in the Calcutia Review in 
January 18478 and ‘Palligramastha 
Prajader Durabastha Varnan’ by Akshaya 
Kumar Dutta in the Tatwabodhini 
Patrika in Agrahayana 1772 Saka." 
Such casual and occasional exposures 
could have no lasting effect except 
causing a temporary stir in the educated 
public opinion. Even the Hindoo 
Patriot contained very little information 
on indigo prior to this.*° 

Shortly after the Missionary Confer- 
ence the English dailies of Calcutta 
with the largest circulation then, the 
Englishman and the Bengal Harkaru, 
opened up their columns for articles in 
support of the planters. Subsequently, 
the Dacca News also took up the queue.*¢ 
The Missionaries undertook to meet 
this offensive launched by the planters 
through their own periodicals, viz., the 
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Christian Intelligencer. of the C.M.S., 
the Oriental Baptist of the B.M.S., and 
the Calcutta Christian Observer of the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference. All 
these periodicals had circulation 
throughout the whole of India and, to 
some extent, also in England. 


Able support to the missionaries was 
also provided by the Friend of India, 
the secular but pro-missionary weekly 
paper of J.C. Marshman at Serampore. 
The role of the missionary periodicals 
and of the Friend of India in this period 
could hardly be exaggerated. These 
were the only means in the pre-mutiny 
days through which the English public, 
both in India and in England, could 
get first-hand information on the evils 
of indigo.** 

The controversy between the mission- 
aries and the planters thus gave birth 
to a general belief that there were 
serious maladjustments in the Bengal 
system of indigo production. Referring 
to this the Hindoo Patriot wrote :** 


There is an ominous significance in 
the contest which is now raging be- 
tween the Indigo Planters and the 
Missionaries on the conduct and 
character of the former class of 
residents in Bengal ... we are 
sanguine in the hope that the 
present exposure of the factory system 
in Bengal can not fail ere long to 
bring on a thorough reform of it. 
The inequities of that system had 
hitherto been so successfully concealed 
from the view of the. world that we 
must hail the present discussions as 
the commencement of an auspicious 
era in the history of Bengal. ... The 
Missionaries have performed a task 
not more beneficial than bold in 
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putting off the mask from this 


system. 


During the disturbances of 1857 the 
missionaries were silent on indigo. 
Thereafter they again became active 
and vocal. They now also took to 
writing on oppression by the planters 
in secular papers like the Indian Field 
and the Hindoo Patriot, in the form of 
letters to the editor.” They were now 
also helping the rayats to get justice in 
the Magisterial Courts and from the 
Civilians against the planters.4° The 
planters tried to dissuade them and 
sought for the intervention of the 
Bishop of Calcutta in their favour.“ 
But they failed, and then raised the 
allegation that the missionaries were 
inciting the rayats against them.” 

In 1859 the rayats, long suffering from 
oppression and seething with discontent, 
became determined not to cultivate 
indigo any further. The determination 
was occasioned by the belief of the 
rayats that it was really optional with 
them to enter into contracts (for culti- 
vation of indigo) or to refuse to do so 
and the rumour that the Government 
was opposed to indigo planting. This 
belief and the rumour arose out of the 
direction issued by Ashley Eden, the 
Joint Magistrate of Baraset, in February 
1859, for the guidance of the Habra 
Thanah for interference in indigo dis- 
putes** and the subsequent approval of 
Government to that.© As the planters 
tried to intimidate the rayats to sub- 
mission they became violent. Indigo dis- 
turbances began. ‘The planters alleged 
that the missionaries abetted and 
fomented the disturbances.*® ‘Thus, for 
example, an Indigo Price Current pub- 
lished under the patronage of the 
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planters, contained the notice in its 
issue for March 8, 1860: “We deeply 
regret to inform you, that for some time 
the rayats in many of the largest Indigo 
concerns in Bengal have evinced a dis- 
position to break their contracts, and 
refused: to sow indigo having been 
instigated thereto by evil disposed 
persons and aided by ... the Mission- 
aries.”47 

To meet the situation arising out of 
the indigo disturbances the Government 
in March 1860 enacted Act XI of the 
year.48 Jt was to remain in force for 
six months from April 1860. It revived 
provisions of sections JI and III of 
Regulation V of 1832, repealed by Act 
XVI of 1835 and gave summary juris- 
diction to the Magistrates in compelling 
the rayats to cultivate indigo in fulfil- 
ment of the term of their contracts as 
would be alleged by the planters. This 
provision of the Act meant virtual 
surrender of the Government to the 
pressure from the planters. The 
missionaries became loud in their pro- 
test and addressed a Memorial to the 
Lt. Governor of Bengal, J.P. Grant, 
opposing this provision of the Act which 
made the rayats criminally liable for 
contracts of questionable legality.“ So 
vocal became the missionaries: that an 
impression gained ground that they had 
observed “a day of humiliation and 
prayer” on passing of the Act.®? 

On the outbreak of the disturbances 
in the indigo districts the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference appointed a 
Committee with three of their members, 
one each from the C.M.S., the B.M.S. 
and the L.M.S., to keep watch over the 
situation and to take suitable steps to 
meet the same." And as the Govern- 
ment was considering the constitution 
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of the Indigo Commission under 
Section XI1 of Act XI of 1860 this 
Committee memorialised the Lt. 
Governor for inclusion in this Com- 
mission of one who was competent to 
“bring dut and make intelligible the 
complaint of the cultivators or rayats” 5? 
Finally the Government nominated Rev. 
J. Sale of the B.M.S. as a member in 
the Commission to “represent the 
interests of the rayats’.*® ‘The other 
four members of the Commission were 
W. S. Seton-Kerr, I. C. S., R. Temple, 
I.C.S., W.F. Fergussion, representative 
of the Indigo Planter? Association, 
Chunder Mohun Chatterjee, represent- 
ative of the British Indian Association. 

In the months from May to 
December 1860, the Indigo Commission 
was constantly in the forefront ol 
public consideration. The Commission 
was constituted in May and submitted 
its report in August which was 
published in December. During these 
months the missionary periodicals went 
on writing on indigo of which the 
articles in the Christian Intelligencer 
deserve special and specific mention. 
Some of these articles for the warmth ot 
feelings for the rayats are comparable 
with the articles in the Hindoo 
Patriot. 

Eight Missionaries of the B.M.S., 
C.M.S. and L.M.S. appeared before 
the Indigo Commission as witness and 
by their evidence they established that 
(a) indigo cultivation was totally 
unprofitable for the rayats for which 
they were most unwilling to cultivate 
this plant, (b) and hence to compel 
them to this cultivation the planters 
applied the most oppressive measures 
against them, (c) but neither the 
Magisterial Courts nor the executive 
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authorities, the police and the civilians, 
did or could afford them any protection. 

The evidence of the missionaries 
carried great weight, this being based 
on their personal experience in course 
of their normal avocations. Moreover, 
they were a group of persons who had 
no material interest directly involved in 
the issue. In his Minutes on the 
Report of the Indigo Commission the 
Lt. Governor of Bengal assessed the 
“intensity of the feeling” of the rayats 
against indigo mostly relying on the 
corroborative evidence of these mission- 
aries. In his opinion the missionaries 
“living in unconstrained private inter- 
course with the Rayats around them, 
know the feeling of the whole class of 
Rayats better than any other European 
do.”54 j 

The involvement of the missionaries 
with the indigo question was so con- 
spicuous and got so much publicity in 
the Anglo-Indian press that the, Indigo 
Commission undertook to investigate 
the “conduct of the Missionaries” as one 
of the causes for the “late crisis”.5° The 
Missionaries generally believed that the 
Government issued secret directions to 
the Commission on this point. 

After a close and searching examin- 
ation the Commission finally exonerat- 
ed the missionaries from the doubt of 
inciting the rayats. On the other hand, 
they admitted their beneficial role and 
wrote in praise of them :5? 


A great deal of indignation has 
been evinced at Reverend gentlemen, 
whose errand is to proclaim peace and 
goodwill, taking on themselves the 
‘character of political agitators; cer- 
tainly if to express dislike of what 
they deem oppression, when forced on 


their notice, and to stand up for the 
rights of those who have had no tongue 
to plead for them, be to carry on 
agitation, the Missionaries ... have 
done this. But in so doing they had 
no private interests to advance, and 
no political object to gain, except the 
contentment and well being of the 
agricultural population ... 


In his minute covering the Report of 
the Indigo Commission, the Lt. 
Governor Sir J.P. Grant also “respect- 
fully” expressed his “admiration of the 
conduct of the Missionary body” for the 
part they had played in this episode.* 

The initial reaction of the native 
intelligentsia, as represented by Hurish 
Chunder Mukherji and his Hindoo 
Patriot, towards the missionary involve- 
ment with the indigo question was not 
favourable and these missionaries were 
denounced as “firebrands” suffering 
from “old puritan love of republi- 
canism”.5® Ultimately, however, this 
adverse sentiment was transformed into 
unqualified praise for them as reflected 
in the following editorial article of the 
Hindoo Patriot :* 


No body of men have been more 
bitterly or more grossly or more 
indecently attacked by the organs of 
the indigo manufacturing interest in 
Bengal than the Christian Mission- 
aries ... the Missionary gentlemen 
... had for some years been directing 
the attention of the public and of 
the Government to the oppressive and 
demoralising character of the Bengal 
Indigo system ; that oppressed rayats 
had come to them for advice, that 
they had referred these rayats to the 
constituted authorities for redress, 


and that, finally when a formal inves- 
tigation was instituted into the indigo 
system, they deposed to facts con- 
demnatory of that system ... The 
soldier of God cannot remain idle 
while he sees God’s work ruthlessly 
‘ demolished by wicked men He 
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THE DEATH OF NAWAB ASAF-UD-DAULAH 


A HISTORICAL MYSTERY 


Hamid Afaq Qureshi 
Madarsa Aliya Irfania, Lucknow 


Asaf-ud-daulah, the fourth Nawab of 
Awadh, suddenly fell sick in the beginn- 
ing of Safar, 1212H,! which commenced 
on 26 July 1797. He was a habitual 
opium-eater for the last seventeen years 
of his life and his daily diet was twenty 
grains ;? but he suddenly enhanced its 
quantity and began to indulge in it 
excessively’ so much so that he was 
seldom seen by the British Resident at 
Lucknow but in a state of intoxication.4 
Asaf-ud-daulah was a fanatical Shia.’ 
When he fell sick, the mournings for 
the martyrs of Karbala were still con- 
tinuing and ended on 20 Safar, 
1212H (14 August 1797). It is rather 
surprising that he presented himself in 
a heavily drunken condition even on 
the eve of such a solemn occasion.® It 
is evident that his state of mind was 
then deranged ; he could not have done 
so in a normal state of mind. Habitual 
use of opium in any given quantity 
gradually loses its effect and Shore 
admits that its continuous use by 
Asaf-ud-daulah for seventeen years had 
caused no deterioration in his health 
and, at the time of his departure from 
Lucknow, after his penultimate visit to 
Awadh,” Asaf-ud-daulah was in his 
usual vigorous state of health® A 
perusal of the court bulletins of Asaf- 
ud-daulah also reveals that he was in 
perfect health and’ busy in performing 
his usual activities of daily life and the 
State till he fell sick in the beginning of 
Safar. It is thus evident that opium 


eating had nothing to do with his illness, 
which was sudden and unexpected and 
its continuance and habitual use would 
have caused no grave deterioration in 
his health. But once he suddenly fell 
sick, he enhanced the usual quantity of 
the opium and this worsened his con- 
dition. His disease began to pro- 
gress day by day. Eminent physicians 
of his time were summoned to treat 
him but to no avail, because he neither 
used the medicines as directed nor 
regulated his diet. Entreaties of his 
physicians, courtiers and relatives were 
not heeded and he was heard by them 
as saying that he had become fed up 
with life, that he wanted to die and that 
there was no cure for a broken heart. 
It is thus clear that he was on a suicidal 
path and wanted to put an end to his 
life somehow or other. He repeatedly 
asked Hakim Shifai to tell him the 
surest way of contracting such a 
disease as would shorten his life. The 
Hakim told him that bathing after 
taking food and its repetition was such 
a way. Thereafter, he began to bathe 
in the Gomti river daily. This further 
complicated the disease. He developed 
dropsy and his hands and feet swelled. 
Three or four days before his death 
weakness engulfed him completely and 
he almost became crippled.° His end 
came at about 3.05 p.m. on 21 
September 1797 (29 Rabi-I, 1212 H) .%4 

The foregoing details leave no doubt 
that Asaf-ud-daulah put an end to his 
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life very cruelly and he inched towards 
his death in a very horrible way. It is 
also clear that the consumption of 
excessive opium by Asaf-ud-daulah, as 
asserted by William Tennant,’? was not 
the sole factor which hastened his 
suicide. But the root cause behind it 
is quite a debatable topic. All the 
indigenous sources, except Tartkh-t- 
Farah Bakhsh, assert that he fell sick 
due to the removal of Jhau Lal by 
Shore during the course of his penulti- 
mate visit to Awadh. Since the later 
writers blindly follow Imad-us-Saadat, it 
is evident that this assertion is chiefly 
of Ghulam Ali Naqvi. From the details 
of the dismissal of Jhau Lal, given in 
the sources cited in the footnote,!* it is 
clear that his dismissal was not to the 
liking of Asaf-ud-daulah and Shore 
dismissed him against his wishes; but, 
despite that, there are strong reasons 
not to believe that it hastened Asaf-ud- 
daulah’s end. For Jhau Lal was dis- 
missed on 2 April 179735 and Asaf-ud- 
daulah fell sick nearly four months later 
in the beginning of Safar, 1212H, which 
commenced on 26 July. It is, therefore, 
preposterdbus to think that he was 
terribly shocked with the dismissal of 
Jhau Lal. Jhau Lal was a great favourite 
of Asaf-ud-daulah right from the day he 
joined his services.1° If Asaf-ud-daulah 
really loved him to such an extent that 
his removal from his sight could reduce 
him to a state of derangement, then it 
would be quite natural to suppose that 
he should have suffered similarly on each 
and every occasion when Jhau Lal was 
punished. It is quite intriguing to note 
that, prior to his dismissal in 1797, Jhau 
Lal had been dismissed or imprisoned 
thrice," once each by the hands of 
Mukhtar-ud-daulah,!® Muhammad -Elich 
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Khan,’? and Haidar Beg,” but there is 
no evidence to show that Asaf-ud-daulah 
plunged into any derangements, in 
some degree or other, on any one of 
these occasions, and hence, how can it 
be believed that he did so when he was 
dismissed for the fourth time? 

Faiz Bakhsh writes, “For a year 
before his death, Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah 
used to speak very despondently in the 
presence of his orderlies, who were con- 
stantly in attendance upon him. For 
instance, when the news of the approach 
of Zaman Shah, King of Iran and 
parts of Turkistan, spread through 
Hindustan, the Nawab said, ‘All the 
people of this country but me will see 
the commotion the King’s invasion will 
cause, I shall not live to see it’.” Faiz 
Bakhsh then goes on to relate a long 
and fanciful story? to show that Asaf- 
ud-daulah possessed certain miraculous 
powers which had enabled him to know 
one year in advance that he was going 
to die soon, and hence, he had become 
sick of life at the fag end of his life. 
The story given by him is too unreal to 
need any refutation. However, even if 
the contention of Faiz Bakhsh is 
accepted, it merely establishes that Asaf- 
ud-daulah was sick of his life due to a 
premonition of his death one year in 
advance and not due to the dismissal of 
Jhau Lal. 

The foregoing discussion leaves no 
room to doubt that the sickness of Asaf- 
ud-daulah prior to his death was not due 
to the dismissal of Jhau Lal and the 
assertions of both Naqvi and Faiz 
Bakhsh are not convincing. - 

Dr Safi Ahmad has propounded a 
new hypothesis in this regard. He 
observes, “Warren Hastings interfered 
in the domestic affairs of Awadh in 
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order to’squeeze money from the Begams 
of Awadh and* this, combined with 
constant changes’ in the personnel of 
the ‘Residency so` harassed Asaf-ud- 
daulah that he became sick of life.” 
This hypothesis is quite unacceptable 
because it can hardly be conceived that 
the shock sustained by Asaf-ud-daulah 
due to the spoliation of his mother and 
grandmother in 1782-83 had its reper- 
cussion about fifteen years later. During 
this period of his Nawabi, Asaf-ud-daulah 
had seven British Residents at his court. 
For the first ten years of his Nawabi, 
Middleton and Bristow filled that 
office. Thereafter, William Palmer 
(8 February 1784 to 12 July 1785), 
Gabriel Harper (13 July 1785 to 30 
September 1787), Edward Otto Ives (1 
October 1787 to 16 April 1794), G. F. 
Cherry (17 April 1794 to July 1796) and 
John Lumsden adorned that office. A 
perusal of the Political and Secret Con- 
sultations for the period 1775-1797, 
preserved at the National Archives of 
India, Delhi, reveals that Asaf-ud- 
daulah was never happy with the inter- 
ference of the British’ Residents in his 
internal affairs and he not only greeted 
dismissal of Bristow from the 
‘Residency: at Lucknow in 1784 with 
tears in his eyes but also got Cherry 
removed from it in July 1796. How- 
ever, for the last fifteen months of his 
life, when he actually fell sick and died, 
there was no change at all. in the 
incumbency of the Residency “and 
Lumsden enjoyed that office till the 
very end of his` life. Of course, his 
relations with him were not good in 
the beginning and he-even once fell out 
with him ; but all that was over by May 
1797 and thereafter, his relations with 
him were quite normal and not such 
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as should have prompted Asaf-ud- 
daulah to commit’ a~ wilful suicide.” 
This discussion merely proves that Asaf 
ud-daulah , was” sick of the British 
Residents for their interference’ in his 
internal affairs and not of his life. Dr. 
Ahmad has cited two separate passages 
from Kamaluddin Haidar and Faiz 
Bakhsh; but, both the citations are 
out of context. Kamaluddin “Haidar, 
who follows Naqvi in this © reSpect, 
writes that Asdf-ud-daulah was sick of 
his life due to the ‘dismissal of Jhau 
Lal and Faiz Bakhsh says that it was dué 
to the visionary knowledge of his death 
one year in advance ; but none of them 
says that it was due to the spoliation 
of Bahu Begam by Warren Hastings or 
due to the “constant changes in the 
personnel of the Residency.” Under 
such circumstances, I am at a loss to 
understand why Dr Ahmad has used 
these two authors té vindicate the 
authenticity of his hypothesis and tries 
to ascribe such’a meaning to the asser- 
tions of these two authors, which is not 
there. This hypothesis is, therefore, a 
mere figment of his own imagination 
and is not at all warranted by the more 
positive evidence on the subject. 

‘The nature of  Asaf-ud-daulah’s 
ailment, -his subsequent actions, his 
anguish and the maniac doings during 
the course of that ailmeiit, tend to 
indicate that the cause of it all was 
‘something more catastrophic thah the 
frequent dismissals of Jhau Lal and the 
changes in the Residency. “The cause 
is pointed out in'a contemporary letter 

of Tipu Sultan who writes that Shore 
“violated the chastity of his widow.” 
No doubt can be entertained that this 
has reference to Asaf-ud-daulah’s chief 
wife Shams-un-Nisa Begam. -Such a 
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delicate incident only can account for 
the ‘maniac doings of Asaf-ud-daulah 
prior to his death. If it is true, then 
it certainly would have taken place 
during the course of Shore’s stay at 
Lucknow (21 February-9 April 1797) 
and Asaf-ud-daulah would have come to 
know about it sometime during the last 
week of July 1797. The unconvincing 
manner in which the two chief 
contemporary authors, Naqvi and Faiz 
Bakhsh, have tried to ascribe the illness 
of Asaf-ud-daulah to two separate 
phenomena leaves no doubt that they 
have deliberately concealed the real 
facts. It gives further credence to the 
very delicate allegation of Tipu Sultan. 
There is no other direct contemporary 
evidence to elaborate this charge ; but, 
besides the peculiar behaviour of Asaf- 
ud-daulah prior to his death, the 
following circumstantial evidence also 
makes it most probable. 

During their stay at Lucknow, Shore 
and his companions were kept in the 
Daulat Khana-i-Asafi (chief apartments 
of Asaf at Lucknow) and their apart- 
ments were adjacent to the garden, 
which separated those from the female 
apartments of Asaf-ud-daulah. The 
dimensions of the whole were quite 
uncommon and the partitions were 
made by cloth rolled up or let down 
like curtains. The adjacent garden had 
pavilions in it and was shady.*” It also 
had an entrance on its northern side 
which passed through a covered passage 
and was reserved for the ladies,?® and 
thus the garden and the pavilions in it 
were evidently meant for the retreat of 
the Jadies. ‘The proximity of Shore’s 
residence to such a vulnerable spot does 
not rule out the possibility of the alleged 
incident. It is said that Shore -was 
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imbued with strongly religious princi- 
ples and ideas of strict morality.” 
During the tenure of his Governor 
Generalship in India, he was deter- 
mined to “hold it a principle to 
set an example of morality’®; yet, a 
couple of years before, he had written 
in a letter, “I am not conscious that I 
live in the commission of any habitual 
sin”,8t which does not rule out the 
possibility of an occasional sin. Besides, 
barely two months after making the 
above determination, he had written 
“The absence of my wife imposed a 
load upon my spirits ... which never 
ceased to be felt ... sleepless nights 
[ were ] scarcely an exception ... If my 
wife had not come out, I should have 
... delved into idiotism.”*? It leaves 
no doubt that separation from his wife 
was quite unbearable for him and this, 
coupled with the effects of liquors, could 
plunge him into adultery. It is sure 
that he did not bring his wife on his 
tour to Awadh.#* Besides, his negotia- 
tions with Asaf were quite nerve- 
breaking and his distress was no doubt 
aggravated by the proverbial hospitality 
of the Nawabs of Awadh, in which a 
variety of wines were profusely served. 
Shore must have enjoyed the liquors 
more than usual to keep himself in good 
spirits, but rendering him more vulner- 
able to “idiotism”. During the period 
of his stay at Lucknow, he wrote: on 
5 April, “State of my health for some 
days has been very indifferent and 
compells me to defer many other 
explanations relating to the Vizier, 
Rohillas and Zeman Shah.” It leaves 
no doubt that he was not in the best 
state of his health and mind during the 
period of the last days of his stay at 
Lucknow and the incident alleged by 
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Tipu Sultan would have taken place 
some days before 5 April. He left 
Lucknow under the attack of a sudden 
and “very severe indisposition”, which, 
despite the possibility of the vagaries 
of a tropical climate, could also be the 
outcome of the moral shock of a beastly 
crime. Psychologically speaking, such 
reactions are found to be more pro- 
nounced in deeply religious men, like 
Shore. He recovered from this ‘indis- 
position” during the course of his 
journey and reached Calcutta quite 
hale and hearty. Perhaps, by that 
time, the pangs of the crime committed 
by him at Lucknow had died down and 
he had been able to compose himself. 
Shore became suspicious about the 
origin of Wazir Ali, the fifth Nawab of 
Awadh and then heir-apparent, during 
the period of his stay at Lucknow, and, 
on coming back to Calcutta, he wrote 
to Dundas on 20 May 1797, “I am pre- 
pared with a little more leisure to state 
my sentiments upon it”, yet, for 
the next four months and nine days he 
did not do so and wrote a Minute on 
it only on 29 September 1797. Ultima- 
tely when he did so, it was not a wilful 
action on his part, but the elevation of 
Wazir Ali on 21 September 1797 
suddenly added this burden on him. 
Keeping in view the British interests 
in Awadh and the delicacy of the 
question, it was the foremost duty of 
Shore, particularly when he had a 
commitment to the effect to Dundas as 
far back as 20 May, that he should have 
expressed his sentiments upon it sooner. 
It, therefore, appears that the alleged 
crime committed by him on the soil 
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of Awadh had so got into his head that 
the very thought of Awadh revived its 
memory, thus rendering him totally 
incapable of thinking about the 
succession. . 


In a letter written by her, Shams-un- 
nisa Begam admits, “I might have easily 
obtained from the Governor-General’s 
friendship the most ample establishments 
for myself." Except the allegation, 
mentioned by Tipu Sultan, she had no 
contact, direct or indirect, with Shore 
during the lifetime of Asaf-ud-daulah, 
and her contact with Shore after the 
death of her husband, as is revealed by 
a perusal of the contemporary sources, 
was merely epistolary or indirect. Her 
claim to the Governor-General’s friend- 
ship becomes plausible only if the 
allegation of ‘Tipu Sultan is true. 


The natural disposition of Asaf-ud- 
daulah was such that his anger was 
seldom violent or permanent. George 
Johnstone, who remained at Lucknow 
from 1787 to 1796 as Assistant to the 
Resident and occasionally as Acting 
Resident, testifies, “I do not believe 
that his conduct in public was such as 
to give occasion to reproach or 
scandals.’*° But his behaviour prior to 
his death was just the reverse of his 
fixed natural disposition. Besides, he 
was not used to walking in the garden 
adjacent to his seraglio ; but, after fall- 
ing sick, he made it a regular feature of 
his daily routine to stroll in it for some- 
time.*° This peculiar behaviour of 
Asaf-ud-daulah is quite intriguing and 
lends further support to the accusation 
of Tipu Sultan. 
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Edited by Pratul Chandra Gupta 


Year 1891 
May 1, Friday 


The English soldiers were divided 
into 3 parties to attack Monipore by 
three ways. Two of these ways were 
very good, the third was rugged and 
difficult to enter the town by. Here the 
solders’ way was barred by a native 
army. The natives though very less in 
number fought bravely for a few hours. 
Then their commander being killed 
they showed pares (sic. pairs?) of 
shoes. As it is impossible for anyone 
to stand before the sea when it plays 
with the wind so it is impossible for the 
native soldiers to stand before unremit- 
ting fire from the guns and rifles of the 
well-trained English soldiers. The 
English soldiers met with no other 
native soldiers even in their long ways 
to Monipore. When they entered the 
city they entered the palace and Moni- 
pore was going without a single battle 
which can be called a real battle. The 
soldiers saw the palace deserted and it 
is heard that the heads of the English 
officers who were killed have been found 
lying and rolling near the palace. When 
the English were slaughtered and Mrs. 
Grimwood! and others fled, the native 
guards of the treasury who were ordered 
not to fly stayed at the palace before the 
fires of the guns till they were taken 
prisoners by the wild Monipoories. .. 


May 3, Sunday 
... The British has conqured Moni- 
pore and now this is the question “What 


‘him time to finish his prayer. 


are they going to do with it”. The 
English may annex it to their dominions 
without the trouble of turning a 
figure (sic.). Earth-hungry English can 
do anything with Monipore which is a 
grain in comparison with the immense 
area which the British dominions cover 
on the face of the globe and of which 
it is said “The sun never sets in the 
dominions of the Queen” (Victoria). 
But what are they going to do with ` 
this grain? 


May 5, Tuesday 


The bodies of the English who died 
bravely in Monipore after being iden- 
tified were buried yesterday. The news 
that the Monipoories tortured them to 
death has been proved to be false. Mr. 
Grimwood was stabbed? when coming 
out of the Darbar Hall. Mr. Quinton 
was taken and ordered to sit on the 
figure of dragon in front of the palace. 
When. he took his seat on it they said 
him to finish his last prayer and they 
will behead him after the prayer. He 
sat and finished his prayer when they 
beheaded him. No doubt the Moni- 
poories must get praise for letting the 
English know of his death and permit 
A trea- 
cherous murder is no doubt worse than 
a murder made before making it known. 
The rash Monipoories turned up the 
bones of all Europeans who lay there 
in, the lap of earth from their last home, 
the grave. They have turned up the 
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bones deposited in the earth even of 
the Europeans who were on very friendly 
terms to the English. After the murder 
was accomplished the Monipoories 
painted the dragons with the blood of 
the murdered. The English soldiers 
have blown up the dragons as well as 
the gate with dynamite. Soldiers have 
pursued the Raja who as it seems has 
got only 3 or 4 days start. Probably he 
will be overtaken very soon. He has 
left many signs on the way he has gone 
out. Soldiers are returning from 
Monipore. 


May 6, Wednesday 


The Monipoories made all arrange- 
ments to kill the English soldiers by 
the help of dynamite and gun powder. 
All of them had been blown up with the 
great palace had it not been for their 
arrival there too soon. The natives 
expected them two hours later and so 
made all arrangements for that time. 
A tent was fixed. The Monipoories 
communicated fire to it in such a 
manner that the palace would have 
blown up with the soldiers two hours 
later. The soldiers got in the palace two 
hours too soon and so put out the fire. 
Thousands of thousands might have 
blown up. The English soldiers, who 
followed the Raja on horses have 
returned because so steep is the rock 
that horses cannot go up the hill. Those 
on foot are following the king. The 
king? has left food here and some clothes 
there: There is a rifle presented to the 
Ex-raja by the Viceroy. Arms Act has 
been confirmed, that he who will be 
found not to give his arms within ten 
days to the English would give his life 
for it. His life should be a compen- 
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sation for his crimes in breaking the 
law of the English. An English com- 
mander is residing in the palace, the 
palace of the great Raja, is serving the 
part of the quarters of the commander. 


May 7, Thursday 


I am wishing to get some choice pieces 
of my poems printed. The charges of 
the ‘Sakha Press,’ (Hay cet... are 
moderate, the printing neat and clean, 
the types new. If I print the pieces 
now I will most probably print them 
in that press. To my imagination it is 
my greatest pleasure to get them printed 
and distribute them among my friends. 
A writer cannot imagine more pleasure 
than distributing his writings among 
his loving friends ... 


May 8, Friday 


The charge of the press is very 
moderate. It will cost me about Rs. 9/- 
to print 32 pages on the best foolscap 
available in the market generally. ... 
English soldiers are following the Raja. 
Probably they will overtake him and 
his army of some 50 men within a few 
days. He is approaching at the rate of 
10 miles a day. He is in a palanquin. 
An English paper writes that it would 
be better to appoint 2 Mahomedan of 
Kabul the king of Monipore and make 
his kingdom a protected estate. Such 
is the Editor’s profound knowledge of 
Geography. He is the editor of one of 
the most famous newspapers of England 
and one of the most ably conducted 
newspapers of London, the “metropolis 
of the world”. This is a thing only 
exciting laughter. This shows how little 
these people care for the affairs of India. 
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May 9, Saturday 


‘The Hindoo School® will soon be 
amalgamated with the Hare School. 
The Hindoo School is the first School 
that “Blessed the Hindoo mind with 
British lore’. Raja Rammohan Roy, 
Late Mr. David Hare and other bright 
stars that ever graced India by their 
existence were the founders of this 
School. And it commemorates the 


memory of many bright stars of the > 


dark Indian sky — Babu Ramtonu 
Lahiry, Babu Rasic Krishna Mallic,® 
Babu Kali Krishna Mitter,” Babu Nabin 
Krishna Bosu and many others who 
were talked of throughout the most 
part of the enlightened world. They 
were praised on the face of the globe. 
But the present notorious boys of Hindoo 
School have put the nobleness of these 
persons even to question. Hindoo 
School in the present time is a collection 
of notorious boys of worthless 
character... . 


May 11, Monday 


... Then I came to the Sadharan 
Brammo Samaj Prayer Hall to be 
present in the marriage ceremony of 
Babu Heramba Chandra Moitra, M.A. 
with Miss Kusum Kumari Chatterjee®. 
Heramba Babu is a good soul, a gentle- 
man of about 35. Babu Umes Chandra 
Dutt performed the part of the 
Acharjya (apt). Both the bride and 
the bridegroom said that they were 
ready to marry each other. Then the 
Acharjya gave some advice. Some 4 or 
5 songs were sung by girl or girls I do 
not know and I am sorry that they did 
not sing very sweetly like the girls of 
the Adi Brammo Samaj. The hall was 
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adorned with garlands of flowers, 
branches of bamboos and oil and little 
nut trees. I have got a paper containing 
the programme as well as the songs. It 
contains the words the bride and bride- 
groom said. 2 girls sat by the side of 
the bride, probably they were bride’s 
maids. ‘The bride is of about 19 or 18 
I think. I got a mala (seq) of bel flower 
and a nosegay of rose. The spouses were 
well dressed. i 


May 13, Wednesday 


I have bought a book named ‘Avas 
written by a Bengali poetess Girindra 
Mohini Dassi? that day. It is a collec- 
tion of poems none of which is very 
long. Almost all of them are short 
little poems and some of them are fúll 
of deep thought which will make her 
immortalised in the Bengali literature 
world. She is a widow and our poor 
mother language is in debt to her for 
the service she has done and the valu: 
able contributions she has presented 
when in her widow-hood. She is the 
author of three other valuable poetry 
books named ‘Bharata Kusum ‘Kabt- 
tahar and ‘Asrukana’. The ‘Asrukana’ 
is a splendid book. Some one or two 
(I think) editions have come to an end. 
I wanted to buy a copy of ‘Asrukana’ 
which is the best book she has ever 
published, but the book-seller said that 
they have rún through their stock and 
now again it is in the press and will 
soon be out. The price of ‘Avas’ is only 
annas twelve. It is neatly printed with 
a beautiful paper-cover. 

... The Monipoories asked the Raja 
to surrender, otherwise they threatened 
to shoot him down. He has been 
captured. “4% 
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The Senapoti (Tikendrajit) has yet 
not been captured and many are 
thinking ... a man who is very skilful 
and strongminded he will do what he 
has said. He said “The English can 
get my body but not my life. ‘They can 
get me when I am dead, probably they 
will get my body’ separated from my 
head. If they can get me they will get 
me dead’”!°, Two dead bodies have 
been recovered. Cholera broke out 
among the English soldiers and one 
volunteer was dead. Many of the 
volunteers returned before as they were 
unable to march 20 miles with the 
soldiers. They got pain in their legs 
and were sent to hospital. When they 
recovered the soldiers have marched far 
enough to be overtaken by the 
volunteers... 


May 16, Saturday 


A thing new. in the history of 
Calcutta. A gentleman of Shambazar 


named Srish Chandra Dey who bought. 


a piece of land from Babu Srenath Dey 
Mitter asked the permission of the 
court to pull down a mosque (qafen) 
built by some Mahommedans in his 
land. The building was a afpr one built 
of mud walls and tiled roof. This Srish 
Chandra went with some Police to 
occupy the place and pull down the 
mosque. The Babu said if your religious 
feeling be wounded by pulling down 
this mosque, I will keep it. The rough 
Mahommedans, most of whom were 
common workmen, carpenters and house 
builders did not hear them and the 
Moulavi of the mosque ordered them 
to attack the Baboo’s men who were 
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only able to take to their heels by 
darting through a house. Then came 
Babu Srenath Paul, Superintendent of 
Police, who too was severely beaten. 
Then Mr. Lambert, the Commissioner 
of the Police force and Deputy Commis- 
sioner Barnard came to the place. 


May 17, Sunday 


Mr. Lambert wanted to pacify the 
mob but it is impossible to satisfy a 
whole mob. The Moulavi of the 
mosque ordered the men to attack them. 
Lambert was struck with a lati on the 
head which broke his hat (Solahat) and 
so the head was preserved. Then he 
was severly beaten by a brick on the 
side. Mr. Barnard was struck on the 
hand too. Mr. Robertson was struck 
down with a brick, then hurt on the 
head with a lati. His case is very serious. 
He is insensible up to this time. Now 
the mounted police force both Europeon 
and Native and constables went there. 
They were divided into 2 parties. One 
attacked the rioters from the back and 
one from the front. The police were 
armed only with batons while on the 
other hand the rioters were armed with 
latis and bricks there being a sje near 
the place. The police held the rioters 
to bay who were 30 times the number 
of the police. “Every police present 
from the Commissioner to the lower 
paid constable was beaten with latis. 
Military force was ordered and 250 
soldiers with 40 rounds of ammunition 
marched towards the spot. They 
became ready within the short time of 
10 minutes. Their Commander Lord 
Dr. Montomoransce[?] I think came 
with them upto the Esplanade junction 


‘when they got in the horse tram cars. 
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They came upto the Medical College 
Hospital whence Mr. Barnard telephon- 
ed them. 


May 18, Monday 


He said (sic) them that there was no 
need of them. They went back. Police 
guarded every Mahommedan quarter 
and mounted police guarded the town 
on their horse-back the whole night. 
The wounded were brought to the 
Medical College Hospital whence 21 
rioters have been transferred to the 
Police Hospital, Amherst Street, in 
front of our house. Some 120 rioters 
have been arrested, about 90 of whom 
are wounded. The case of about 20 is 
serious. 


In the afternoon I went to the 
Sealdah Railway station where the 
volunteers came back from Monipore 
by the 6-20 P.M. train. The station 
was full of Europeans and Eurasians. 
The great hall was full of the rustling 
of gowns and the sound of the shoes. 
When the train ‘came in sight the gentle- 
men rose a humming of delight. The 
volunteers were 20 in number as the 
rest have returned by before. They 
came in the station chatting loudly. 
Cheers were given and then they 
marched with them.” They came for 
the reception of their friends. Band of 
the volunteers was played before them. 


May 19, Tuesday 


I am sorry to learn that Mr. Cocks 
the Captain of the Pioneer Volunteers 
who went to Monipore is very ill. He 
was provided with a chair when he went 
to the headquarters. Though he is so 
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sick yet he came to-day in the head 
quarters to the dinner for their honour. 
Colonel Chaterton head of the volun- 
teers proposed the toast.... When on 
their way the boat on which was Mr. 
Cocks was overset and he saved his life 
by catching the steep shore when 
another ship came, and took him ‘up. 
He lost his goods there among which 
was his ‘good sword’. Sir Fredic 
[ Frederick"! ] Roberts telegraphed that 
if Mr. Cocks has no objection he will 
replace the sword. Such a telegraph 
‘(sic) from the Commander-in-Chief is 
no doubt a new honour for the soldiers. 
Mr. Lansdowne our present Viceroy 
telegraphed that he wished them good 
cheers.... 


May 20, Wednesday 


The volunteers of the Pioneer Volun- 
teer Company suffered much and no 
doubt they ought to be praised. When 
the boat in which Mr. Cocks was over- 
set his temparature was about 103° 
(degrees). They Were to keep them- 
selves up by catching the trees till 
another ship came and saved them. 
When the rest of the volunteers came 
home and one died of cholera they 
were only 23 in number. Once when 
passing over bamboo bridge one .got a 
hurt on the leg and was unable to 
march. One of the rest remained with 
him and expected a dooli that night. 
But that night passed, then next day 
passed and there was no dooli. They 
got no food except the few biscuits in 
their pockets. , The following night 


-came with rain and storm and they sat 


there still. One night an ox loaded 
with two boxes of gunpower refused to 
go on and on. A comrade was left to 
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take charge of it. The rain and storm 
came. ‘The coolies went away, the ox 
went’ away, he sat alone in the wide 
plain and helpless. Once they got their 
Shelter for sleeping in a stable at 
midday.... 


June 26, Friday 


... I am reading a Bengali novel 
named aq erw’, a Historical novel by 
Babu Ramesh Chandra Dutt," -one of 
the best, nay, I can say, the best English 
learned Bengali who has written famous 
books in English. The best among 
these published upto the date is 
‘Civilization in Ancient India.’ the last 
edition published in 3 volumes. He 
knows Sanskrit very well and has 
translated several of the Vedas. He has 
written ‘A History of the Bengali 
Literature.’ He has written 5 Bengali 
novels, 4 of which are historical novels 
of the time of the Mahommedans. To 
these 4 he has given the name of appqq’, 
which means 100 years, that is, they are 
written from the historical accounts of 
100 years and he has written a history of 
India in Bengali too. . 


June 30, Tuesday 


We stopped and heard a few words 
of a preacher who was preaching on the 
footpath of a house adjoining the com- 
pound of the Trinity Church, commonly 
called the church of Mr. Long the 
friend of India. 


July 6, Monday 
Lord Wenlock* will present. Mr. 


Grant!® who did such valiant act by 
keeping a fort with his 80 men against 
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1000 Monipuries the ‘Victoria Cross’. 
He was sick and was so weak that those 
who saw him a few days before was 
unable to recognise him soon. ... The 
soldiers under him were all native 
soldiers. / 


July 12, Sunday Rin a ET 


Mr. Pentacost the Christian Missionary 
who was come to convert the Hindoos 
... has now become the object of public 
hate. He says that the Babus are all 
liars and they have no idea of God, and 
soon one Mr. T., one of the heads of 
our Educational Department (Probably 
Mr. C. H. Tawney, the renowed 
Principal of the Presidency College) 
says that the: Babus are liars and he 
has got proof of it from his Pandit 
whom he knows to be the most honest 
man in Bengal. 


July 13, Monday 


Raja Peari Mohan Mukherjee, M.A. 
B.L." C.S.I, asked Mr. Tawney 
whether he was the Mr. T. who said 
that we all are liars. The Honourable 
Principal of the Presidency College 
declined to answer the question of the 
Honourable Raja. Raja Peari Mohan 
again wrote that if he would not get any 
reply from him within 12 O’clock at the 
British Indian Association Halls he 
would take it for his approval and 
would publish the communication 
through them. The Raja did not get 


- any reply and he has published them all. 


If Mr. Tawney whom our youngmen 
the hopes of India respect, and made he 
(?) the Mr. T: of the Pentacost associa- 
tion it is no doubt a matter of greatest 
regret. Mr. Tawney is respected by the 
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youth of whole Bengal like a father 
but he does not let the public know 
that he is not the man he will be 
scorned as he was praised. 


Probably within a few days Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar will be no 
more. 


July 14, Tuesday 


Probably Mr. Tawney is the Mr. T. 
or at least such is the suspicion of the 
people and I am sure that he is the T. 
But this has not been made known to 
the public. We have heard it from a 
private gentleman privately. Roy 
Radhica Prosad Mukherjee Bahadur, 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, 
asked Mr. ‘Tawney why has he said us 
all liars. He said that Mr. Pentacost has 
misunderstood him. In the dinner he 
spoke that word not in that sense. 
Pandit Sama Charan Mukherjee the 
well-known Head Pandit of the Hare 
School who was under his service and 
who is his ‘devoted friend’ and he is 
whose ‘friend’ (mark the difference 
here, the native is his ‘devoted friend’ 
but the white skinned man is his ‘friend’ 
and that is enough) spoke to lesson (?) 
his afternoon labour that Rajendra Lall 
Mitra was angry with him and keep 
men on the Hughli Bridge after dark 
to kill him (the Pandit lives on the 
other side of the Ganges in Sivpore) 
asking ‘was it right?” He spoke that it 
was false and so on. 


July 15, Wednesday 
Mr. Tawney occupied the place next 


to the guardian or father to the students 
of Bengal. He is now hated by all 
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natives of India.... Probably within a 
few days two bright jewels of the Crown 
of India will drop down. Dr. Raja 
Rajendra Lall Mitter is ill. He is con- 
fined to his bed. Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar C.I.E. is also seriously ill. 
Doctors Mecconely Birch and Chandra 
have given up the case as hopeless and 
he is now under the treatment of Mr. 
Suller (?) the well known Homeopathic 
Physician. He is not going to live this 
time.... 


July 16, Thursday 


Mr. Tawney is now blamed by every 
native Press. Especially the newspaper 
‘Hitabadi’ which has started only one or 
one-half month is blaming him bitterly. 
The Paper named above is an excellent 
one. Babu Krishna Kamal Bhattacharjee 
B.L.,” is its editor and every well-known 
Bengali writer is its writer, such as, 
Poet Hem Chandra Banerjee, Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore (Bengal’s most 
thoughtful poet), Poet Raj Krishna 
Ray? Babu Ramesh Chandra Dutt, 
I.C.S. (Magistrate), Babu Satyendra 
Nath Tagore, 1.C.S.,22 Babu Amulya 
Charan Bosu, M.B., Babu Bankim’ 
Chandra Chatterjee (the great novelist) , 
Babu Jogindra Nath Bosu, B.A.” 
Babu Jogindra Nath Bosu (Deogarh) ,* 
Dr. Mahendra Lall Sircar, Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjee (Editor, 
Bengali Patriot), Rajani Kanta Gupta? 
(the great writer) Kali Prasanna Ghosh,?* 
Editor Bandhab, Mohini Mohan 
Chatterjee M.A. B.L., Mr. Asutosh 
Choudhuri, M.A., Barrister-at-law,” 
Nagendra Nath Gupta (Editor 
Phenix) 8 Ganendra Lal Roy, M.A. 
B.L., (Editor Pataka), Harendra Lall 
Roy, B.L. (of Krishnaghur), Suresh 
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Chandra Samajpati (Editor, Sahitya) * 
Nilambar Mukherjee etc. etc. etc.3° 


July 20, Monday 


The Hindoo School.is not going to 
be abolished. Message has been sent 
by the authorities. To-day is a joy and 
exultation to the boys and teachers of 
the School. ‘The second teacher gave 
this news to the boys who they said are 
members of the school as well as the 
teachers. He tore the circular given by 
Mr. Tawney for the abolition of the 
last 4 classes of the school from the 
beginning of the month of August. 


July 21, Tuesday 


... The Hindoo School has got a 
telegraph (sic) from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. His honour has 
settled a sum of deficit. If the expenses 
of the school do not surpass then the 
school exists, but if the expenses surpass 
the sum, Hindoo School is doomed. 


July 25, Friday 


... I will send Rs. 3/- as subscription 
of the Bengali Magazine Varoti 
(Bharati)** and Balak edited by 
Srimati Sarna Kumari Devi? (Mrs. J. 
Ghosal) that educated and well renowed 
lady who is well known throughout the 
civilised world and whose ornaments and 
dress are equal in value to a king’s 
ransom. 


July 27, Monday 
.. It is with deepest regret that I 


announced the death of Raja Rajendra 
Lall Mitter, the brilliant star of the 
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Indian sky. He was a man known and 
reverenced not: only throughout India 
but throughout the civilised world. 


July 29, Wednesday 


Before our tears for Late Raja 
Rajendra Lall Mitra are yet dry we are 
to shed new floods of tears. Venerable 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar C.I.E. 
the great man, the patriot, the reformer, 
the friend of widows is no more. He 
died only the last night just as the clock 
showed 22 minutes past 2 A.M. ‘The 
Government has done well in showing 
respect and regard to such a person. 
The Government schools have been 
closed for a day to pay tribute to the 
memories of venerable Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar G.I.E. and Raja 
Rajendra Lall Mitter. With them India 
has lost 2 of her great sons. The two 
learned men are dead. There is none 
in Bengal now to occupy their place. 
The great scholar Raja Rajendra Lall 
has no rival in his country and the 
Sanskrit Pandit (the learned) Vidya- 
sagar too had no rival in his country. 
He was liberal in charity and ever in 


good humour. 
July 30, Thursday 


The late Raja Rajendra Lall died on 
Sunday and venerable Pandit Iswar 
Chandra died on Wednesday. Within 
4 days 2 bright stars have left their 
place. It is not a time to write their 
lives or criticise their work. ‘This is a 
time for us to express our deepest 
sorrow for the two deceased learned 
men. The Raja was a learned man 
knowing about 16 or 17 languages, to 
say more correctly almost all the 
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languages of the world. We know not 
whether Bengalee would be able to 
occupy his seat or not. ‘The venerable 
Pandit the most learned Bengalee in 
Sanskrit who wrote from the First Book 
of Bengalee (aqq wi) to the B.A. 
Examination Course. The great man 
who left his post of Rs. 300/- in one 
word as he had disagreement with the 
European head of the department. He 
kept in his sense a perfect sense of 
honour. 


July 31, Friday 


Another great man is on the verge of 
death. Babu Kali Krishna Mitter of 
Baraset is not a public (?). He is not 
a great man to those who are not 
acquainted with him. Once before the 


lL, She escaped with a party from Manipur and 
fled to Cachar. On her arrival in England she 
was invited to Windsor and had an audience with 
Queen Victoria. She was also presented with 
Red Cross. Mrs. Grimwood writes “The Red Cross 
is an honour doubly valuable as having been 
presented to me by Her Majesty in person’. Mrs. 
Grimwood’s experiences are recorded in her book 
of reminiscences, My Three Years in Manipur, 
London, 1891. 

2. He was speared. 

3. Kula Chandra Singh. 

4. Sakha, popular children’s magazine, edited 
by Promode Charan Sen. 

5. The Hindu College was founded in 1817, 
later on it was organised into two sections, senior 
that is the College department and junior that is 
the School. Hindu School occupied the present 
site in 1826. p 

6. Rasik Krishna Mallik (1810? — 1858); A 
prominent disciple of Derozio; created a sensation 
in Hindu society by his statement in the Supreme 
Court, “I do not believe in the sacredness of the 
Ganges”; for a short period was a teacher in Hare 
School; later on became Deputy Collector. 
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doctors said that he would die within a 
few months if he be not always cheerful. 
The late lamented Pandit Iswar Chandra 
kept him cheerful by talking on pleasant 
subject with him for 3 years continually. 
One of the two intimate friends is gone, 
another is on the verge of death. That 
day he saw the Pandit in his disease. 
The death of his friend was not made 
known to him but he said while he was 
delirious that he saw the Pandit sitting 
in the very nook of him: ° His is a state 
of extreme pain now. The sooner he 
dies the better for him, so terrible is his 
sufferings and pains now. Babu Kali 
Krishna was respected and reverenced by 
everyone acquainted with him. Now 
his death can be expected at any 
moment. 

(To continue) 


7. Friend of Dewan Kartikeya Chandra Ray, 
mentioned in his autobiography. 

8. In 1897, subject of a vicious attack in a 
poem published in the journal Bangabasi. The 
writer Kaliprasanna Kabyabisarad was convicted 
on a charge of defamation. 

9. (1858—1924) Poet; most of her works were 
published towards the end of the last century, her 
well-known books are Bharat-Kusum, Abhas and 
Arghya. 

10. Ultimately surrendered to the British. 

1l. Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria and Water- 
ford; joined Bengal Artillery in 1852; present at 
the relief of Lucknow and the recapture of 
Cawnpore ; during the Second Afghan War was 
present at the Peiwar Kotal action and at 
Charasia, defeated Ayub Khan at Kandahar; 
Commander-in-Chief in Madras, 1881-85; Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1885-93; author of 
Forty-one years in India and other works. 

12. (1848-1909) I.C.S., novelist and historian ; 
works include Ctuilisation in Ancient India, 
Economic History of British India, Lays of Ancient 
India, the Ramayan and the Mahabharata, and 
following historical novels — Bangabijeta, Madhabi- 
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Kankan, Maharashtra Jiban Pravat and Rajput 
Jiban Sandhya. He also, wrote two social novels 
Sansar and Samaj. ` - 

13. Long, Rev John (1814—1887) ; Came to 
India in 1846, His name appeared as publisher 
of Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nildarpan. He was 
sentenced to a fine of Rs. 1,000 and a month’s 
imprisonment; author of Eastern Proverbs and 
Emblems. 

14. Governor of Madras, 1891-96. 

15. Grant, Charles James William; ADC to the 
C-in-C in Madras, 1841; served in Burmese War, 
1886-87 and also in Manipur expedition; captured 
Thobal and held it; awarded Victoria Cross. 

16. Tawney, Charles Henry (1837— ); Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College~and Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta; for sometime D.P.I. Bengal; 
Sanskrit scholar; served as Librarian of the India 
Office; translated and edited many Sanskrit books— 
Two Centuries of Bhartrihari, Uttararamacharit, 
Malavikagnimitra, Probodhacintamani, Katha-Sant- 
sagar, Vetalapanchabinsat: ; edited Catalogue of 
the collection of Sanskrit mss. preserved in the 
India Office Library, in collaboration with F. W. 
Thomas. 

17. (1840— ) Son of Joy Kishen Mukherji, 
one of the leading zamindars of Bengal; member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1879 and later 
on of the Governor-General’s Legislative Council 
in 1884 and 1886; a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association and for sometime its 
President. 

18. The British Indian Association was founded 
in 1851. In the first three sessions delegates from 
the British Indian Association attended the 
Congress, But there was soon a difference of 
opinion. The Association maintained that the 
Congress should not be a “permanent and inde- 
pendent entity”, but “only a national, conference 
representing the different political bodies.” It 


wrote to the Congress that “it should dissolve’ 


itself as soon as the sitting was over.” 

19. Appointed Junior Professor of Vernacular, 
Presidency College in 1862, resigned in 1872 and 
joined the legal profession; appointed Tagore 
Professor of Law in 1885; Principal, Ripon 
College 1891-93. For his reminiscences see 
Puratan Prasanga edited by Bipin Bihari Gupta. 

20. (1838—1903) Lawyer; well-known poet, 
enjoyed high reputation in the 19th century; first 
book of poems Chinta-tarangini was published in 
1861, followed by Birbahu (1864), Kavitabai 
Part I and Part I (1871 & 1887), Asha-Kanan, 
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(1876) and Chayamoyi (1880) in which he borrow- 
ed heavily from Dante and Dasamahavidya (1882) . 
His most well-known work perhaps is Britra-Sanhar 

(two part 1875 and 1877); also translated 
Shakespeare’s Tempest and Romeo and Juliet. 

21. (P1894) Writer of many plays and 
musicals, most popular were Pralhad Charitra and 
Naramedh Jajna; author of a number of poetical 
works; one of his writings is regarded as an 
experiment to write a prose pocm. He was the 
editor of a monthly journal called Sina and for 
sometime proprietor and Director of a theatre 
called Bina Theatre. ` 

22. (1842—1923) Fist Indian to enter the 
Indian Civil Service; opted for Bombay Presidency , 
author of Bombai Chitra; Amar Balyakatha O 
Bombai Prabas, translated into Bengali Bhagavat- 
gita and Meghaduta; also wrote Bauddhadharma 
an account of Buddhism in Bengali. 

23. (BS 1264—1334) Author of two long histo- 
tical poems Prithviraj and Shrwajt; also wiote a 
biography of Michael Madhusudan Dutt. 

24, Jogindra Nath Basu (Deogarh), brother of 
Rajnarayan Basu. 

25. (1849-1900) Wrote a history of the Sepoy 
War of 1857 (Sipahi Juddhe: Itishasa) and other 
historical works, Aryakirti, Naba-Bharat, Bharat- 
Prasanga etc. ` 


26. (1843—1907) Earned reputation as an 
essayist; author of Pravat Chinta, Nisitha Chinta, 
Nivrita Chinta etc., also a book of poems; edited 
a journal, Bandhab, published fiom Dacca. 


27. (1829—1924) A topranking lawyer in 
Calcutta, appointed a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court in 1912; Knighted in 1920 known for his 
public activities and charity; Secretary of the 
Bengal Lañdholders Association; associated with 
the Indian National Congress; presided over the 
Burdwan session of the Bengal Provincial Congress ; 
one of the founders of the National Council of 
Education. 


28. (1861—1940) Journalist and fiction writer ; 
editor of the Tribune and Phoenix ; for sometime 
editor of a Bengali magazine Pradip ; his Bengali 
writings mostly appeared in Pradip and Probas:. 
His novels and collections of short stories include 
Lila, Parvatbasint, Aratama and  Brajanather 
Bibaha ; perhaps the first science-fiction writer in 
Bengali. 

29. (1870--192]) Editor of a monthly magazine 
Sahitya; enjoyed reputation as a literary critic; 
author of Saji, Europe Mahasamar, Bankim 
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Prasanga and Chinnahasta; the last mentioned 
work is a translation of an English novel. 

30. Lawyer, practised in Calcutta High Court; 
appointed Chief Justice in Kashmir in 1869. 

31. Bharati and Balak. 

Bharati appeared in 1877 (B.S. 1284) under the 
editorship of Dwijendra Nath Tagore. The list 
of editors includes many illustratious names 
including Swarna Kumari Devi, Hinanmoyi Devi, 
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Sarala Devi and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Balak was extant only for one year (BS. 1292). 
Next year it was amalgamated with Bharati. 

$2. (1855—1932) Sister of Rabindranath Tagore ; 
edited Bharati for several years; described as the 
first major woman writer in Bengal, wrote novels 
(Dip-Nirvan, Chinna-Mukut, Phuler Mala, Milan 
Ratrt etc), books of poems (Gatha) and playlets 
(Vasanta-Utsab, Kautuk Natya, Kanebadal etc.) . 
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The Journals of Honoria Lawrence : 
India Observed . 1837-1854, Edited by 
John Lawrence '& Audrey Woodiwiss. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1980) 
£ 10.95. 253 pages 


At the age of 29 Honoria Marshall sailed 
to India to marry a young Revenue 
Office Surveyor whom she had not seen 
for nine years. One of fifteen children 
of a clergyman in Northern Ireland, she 
was initially homesick; but gradually 
“my India” captivated her and kept her 
enthralled till her death in, 1854 at the 
age of 46 in Mount Abu. 

Her husband, Henry Lawrence, 
brother of John Lawrence, the Governor- 
General, gained fame as the administra- 
tor in Punjab, Nepal and Kashmir. He 
is more easily remembered today as the 
founder of the Sanawar School in the 
Simla hills. Honoria accompanied 
Henry on most of his travels, becoming 
the first white woman to visit Kashmir 
and to live in Nepal, and kept a record 
in her journals of the life she saw around 
her. In fact Honoria saw little differ- 
ence between journals and letters; all 
her journals are addressed to soméone — 
to Henry, friends, relations and later to 
her own children who were sent for 
schooling back home. ‘In 1840 she wrote 
to a relative “I find myself continually 
journalizing, when I want really to tell 


you about ourselves. -And I believe it 


is the best way. It-is horrid to hear only 
in a general way of those we love. And 
a picture of the day on which one 
happens to be writing is generally the 
best vignette to illustrate a letter.” In 
the bargain we have fascinating insights 
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into the way the common people lived 
in pre-Mutiny India as seen by an 
adventurous and a humane English 
woman. 

What comes as a surprise is- that 
Honoria, arriving on the heels of the 
reforming fervour of the Bentinck 
administration, displays little of the 
pride and prejudice of ‘her’ people. 
Daughter of a clergyman, she shows no 
inclination to reform the native by 
pressing upon him the benefits of her 
own faith. Not all Indian customs meet 
her approval. In fact, Honoria is re- 
volted by idol worship and says how she 
“turned away sick at heart”; asking her- 
self somewhat despairingly, “Oh when 
will the ‘saving health be known among 
all nations‘?” At Gorakhpur, which 
she refers to as a missionary station, she 
comments upon the positioning of “a 
very pretty church” near “a Mussulmann 
place of worship” and wistfully hopes 
“that the decay of the latter and the rise 


,of the former indicate the conditions of 


the two faiths.” 
stops there. 

In fact she soon begins to perceive in 
the East “daily exemplification of ex- 
pressions” from the Bible. The abun- 
dant dew in a great sal forest which she 
is traversing makes her truly under- 
stand what Moses must have meant when- 
he referred to it as “the precious things- 
of heaven”. She begins to see similari- 
ties between Indian customs and those 
referred to in the Bible; the habit of 
removing shoes upon entering a place 
of worship reminds her of the Exodus 
and Joshua. She admits that “The 
Passage: Ezekiel iv 9-17, wherein the 


But her religious zeal: 
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prophet is commanded to use dung as 
fuel for preparing his food, appears to 
us very revolting, but in the East, it 
bears a ‘very different aspect. Here, 
dung is the chief article of fuel” Honoria 
goes to the extent of saying “The Hindu 
and the Mussulman religions read us a 
lesson as to public acts of charity, and 
were the Christian name to be swept 
from India tomorrow, it would leave 
few memorials...”. 

It is the Evangelical upbringing that 
enables Honoria to take her travails in 
her stride. Starting, early in the 
` eighteenth century, as far back as 
Wiliam Law, author of Serious Cail, 
Evangelism with its keen sense of moral 
accountancy had goaded Victorians to 
feats of exceptional endeavour ; empire- 
building owes no small debt to its 
influence. Reward was inevitable, if not 
in this, certainly in the next life. What 
was important was to perform one’s 
duty, which in her case was to be the 
wife of an empire-builder. She rebukes 
“A lady who shrinks from driving over 
rough and smooth, riding through a 
jungle or crossing a piece of water on 
the back of an elephant.” Neither does 
she spare “one who cares about visiting 
and parties” or who “is out of place in 
the mofussil and one who minds living 
on mutton and fowl for six months in the 
year.” For herself she says “I cannot 
express the pleasure I find in the 
successive lovely days ... every mile 
we advanced in the jungle I felt my 
spirits rise.” 

Honoria’s long trips across the plains 
and over the mountains have been 
made by leaky river boats, carriage, 
horse, buggy, hackeny, tonga, palanquin, 
jampan, dooley, elephant and even on 
a charpoy. The roads were bad, “some- 
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times over morasses and jheels, some- 
times merely a path through the field”. 
Sometimes she finds herself “bestriding 
the hatiee’s neck with feet on the 
mohuťs hinder parts”. But she shrugs 
off her discomforts in the true Evangeli- 
cal style saying, “why should these ruffle 
us? They are our appointed trials sent 
to us to teach us forbearance and self- 
government.” But generally her natural 
spirited good-nature is more evident 
than self-righteousness. Once after a 
long and hazardous journey she reaches 
her destination to find only a stark 
dwelling consisting of a table, a cot and 
two chairs. Cheerfully she says to her 
husband “... but there is a good roof 
to keep out the sun. We have khana, 
panee, soap and water, clean clothes, 
books and writing materials. Above 
all we have each other.” 

The Evangelical influence is seen in 
Honoria’s attitudes to her offspring and 
her journals are further relevant for the 
light they throw on the prevailing 
Victorian child-parent relationship. Like 
most Evangelical bourgeois parents of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries Honoria displays a caring but 
authoritarian discipline. Like her con- 
temporaries she has grown up with the 
idea of original sin : believing children 
are born, of evil and it being the duty of 
parents to crush it out of the system. 
But where she is different is in her 
constant soul-searching over chastise- 
ment. Once when her four-year-old son 
stubbornly refuses to count the number 
eight she whips him with a piece of 
whalebone before praying to God to 
make him comply. She says, “I was in 
the hope the evil was subdued, but the 
next moment the case seemed as hope- 
less as ever. I tied his hands behind 
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him ...” But alas! the boy remained 
obdurate. She “whipped him again and 
tied him to the bed post,” confessing at 
the same time and not without some 
pride, “I was glad to see such resolution 
in his character.” In admitting this 
Honoria shows a modern concern and 
anxiety. She questions the double 
standards adopted by parents in her day 
caustically saying, “children must be 
taught self-denial. True, but how? 
Will he learn it by seeing his parents 
eat buttered toast while he gets dry 
bread ?” ; 

In being the memsahib who loved 
India, Honoria repudiates another myth: 
that it was the arrival of the white 
women and their prudish insularity 
which put an end to the early camara- 
derie between the British and the 
Indians. Station life appalled Honoria 
with its “incessant stream of self-conceit 
and scandal and eating and drinking 
interlaced with profane expressions.” 
Her mind reverted to the small 
people who surrounded her. “... I 
feel the more strongly how absolu- 
tely ignorant we are of the minds, 
thoughts, motives, domestic habits of 
those around us”, humbly acknow- 
ledging, “we get accustomed to look at 
these people merely in relations to our- 
selves and are apt to forget that they 
have any existence beyond.” 

The rich bofed her. Privilege and 
protocol exasperated her. ‘‘Now these 
Rajputs claim to be the children of the 
Sun and the Moon and knowing very 
little of the rest of the world, have a 
vast opinion of their own importance. 
Being ignorant and idle, they lay a 
great stress on all matters of etiquette as 
the courtiers of Lilliput did. There is 
a little Rajah of Jaipur who thinks 
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himself a great man ...” She was 
equally forthright when it came to 
fellow countrymen, sparing not even the 
Governor-General. 

A visit to Agra fort which was pre- 
pared for Lord Ellenborough’s reception 
arouses her ire. “Oh! it was cruel to 
see wooden door frames fitted into 
these lovely marble arches to fit up the 
rooms for the Governor-General.” She 
is irritated to be delayed in her journey 
“... by the approach of the Governor- 
General whose cortege like a whirlpool 
sucked in all around. All bearers being 
engaged for his Lordship, no private 
daks could be had. At length, the great 
man arrived and the little folks could 
stir abroad.” With a lively curiosity to 
understand these “little folks” and their 
“existence beyond” Honoria sallies 
forth armed with a knowledge of 
Hindustani and a lively curiosity about 
the people, their religions, customs and 
conditions of life. Spurning a great ball, 
disdainfully declaring “... I saw no 
necessity why I should victimize myself 
by dressing at the time I wished to go 
to bed”, she is much happier in a village 
marriage procession sampling curry and 
rice from an earthenware plate on the 
roadside. She walks unescorted through 
the bazar, in the bargain telling us of 
the varieties in a halwai’s shop and 
reporting on the accounting system of 
the bania. On the modus operandi of 
the village panchayat, she says, “We 
were struck with the good temper and 
justice of the proceedings we had wit- 
nessed. And they cost nothing save that 
the plaintiff paid a rupee for the tobacco 
smoked during the conclave.” 

The great historical events of the day 
find only an oblique reference in 
Honoria’s journals. ‘The First Afghan 
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War (1839-42) recalls Henry to Feroze- 
pore and his wife’s only comment is 
“.,. I grudge every hour that passes as 
bringing nearer, the terrible day when 
you leave me.” Years later seeing. the 
adequate footwear of the Bhootias in 
Nepal, she is filled with “a bitter thought 
of the infatuation that left our troops 
to march barefoot among the snows of 
Kabul.”. j l 

. The Sikh Wars that were shaking the 
Punjab and vitally affecting Henry’s 
future find only fleeting mentions. Of 
the. Second Sikh War she’ says to her 
son, “Papa’s heart is very sad about the 
Punjaub. He had laboured with his 
brother to establish peace in that 
country, while we. reinained, the 
work progressed. Now all is destroyed.” 
She would much rather write and in 
lengthy detail about the new school 
they have started at Sanawar. 

No review of Honoria’s Journals can 
be really complete without taking into 
account. the letters of her more privileg- 
ed contemporary Emily Eden, sister of 
George Auckland, Governor-General, 
1836-42... Like Honoria, Emily’ found 
the formal life of thé station and its 
“sécond-rate society” tedious, though 
she revelled in the splendour and 
hospitality of ~ princely India. Her 
record of Ranjit Singhs durbar is 
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invaluasle to a study of those times. 
Unlike Honoria, Emily does not shun 
the turns and twists of history; the 
empires lost and won and the battles 
fought. From her letters we get hints 
of the impending Afghan War, the 
Russians “egging on the Persians” at 
Herat, of Auckland’s decision to depose 
the Amir of Afghanistan, Dost Muham- 
mad, aad replace him with Shah. Shuja. 
In a letter of October 26, 1838, Emily 
quotes her brother saying “:... We are 
going to give Shah Soojah a kingdom, 
which is quite enough without any 
presents.” A 
Both these women are liberal and 
humane in their outlook, free from 
religious bigotry and smug presump- 
tuousnzss. But unlike Honoria, Emily 
shows scant interest in the little people 
and their “existence beyond”. Neither 
do their customs, religion or language 
interest her. Once she says “Cutch is, 
I opine, the name of a particular 
district, but I never ask questions. I 
hate information.” Mid-nineteenth- 
century records of India would ‘be 
poorer had Honoria felt the same way, 
and ‘if her journals had not been edited 
with such loving care by her great- 
grandson with assistance from Audrey 
Wood:wiss. 
Nayana Goradia 


{Emily Eden, Up the Country (Virago Press, London, 1383). 
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Asian Trade and European Expansion 
in the Age of Mercantilism by Dietmar 
Rothermund. (Manohar, 
-1981) pp. xii, 170, graphs, tables -and 
maps. Rs. 75/- 


A’ well-known scholar in the field of 
modern Indian studies, Professor Rother- 
mund has written an interesting and 
valuable book on European expansion 
in the background, of Asian trade. It 
-was the quést for Asian trade which 
brought the Europeans to the East and 
trade grew into empire. Influenced by 
mercantilist doctrines each nation enter- 
ed into a competitive struggle in the 
economic no less than in the political 
field, success in the’ former being regard- 
ed as instrumental to predominance in 
the latter. The leading states soon 
entered on a universal competition for 
manufacturing and commercial prepon- 
derance. 

Tradé between Asia: aia the’ West was 
nothing: new, but it had been carried 
on ‘either by overland route or though 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. But 
the opening up of the ocearm route via 
the “Cape opened a new phase in 
Europe’s quest for eastern trade, compe- 
titjon-for which led.to the building up 
of tertitorial empires. The rise’ of 


national “monarchies on ~the ‘Atlantic’ 


seaboard and _ technological ‘develop- 
nients particularly in ship-building and 
in nautical skill’ to which was added 
the robust dynamism of the new states 
brought about a spectacular spurt in 
overseas enterprise. ‘The desire to have 
diréct access to the products of the East 
(particularly the spices) thereby elimin- 
ating the middleman’s profit and un- 
certainties of supply were. additional 
factors, while missionary zeal which 


New Delhi, . - 


route. 
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acted as an emotional catalyst cannot be 
ignored. 

The nature of European trading 
activity in the eastern seas was necesarily 
conditioned by the socio-political set-up 
in the countries concerned. The 
success of the Portuguese pioneers was 
due to the active interest taken by the 
royal family of Portugal which took the 
leading role in the opening of the Cape 
This together with the absence 
of an affuent and enterprising middle 
class which was yet to develop were 
factors which made the eastern trade a 
royal monopoly. The absence of a 
strong and influential middle class also 
made the French East India Company 
greatly dependent on the state which 
did not always come to its succour when 
the need arose. ‘The French Company 
also frittered away its not too plentiful 
resources on territorial ambitions. 

The union of the crowns of Spain 


and Portugal meant’ virtual Spanish 


control and the relegation of Portuguese 
interests to a secondary place. During 
this phase Portuguese power declined, 
the decline being aggravated by an 
acute shortage of man-power and too 
much preoccupation with religious 
activities. When the House of Braganza 
was restored: there: was no posibi of 
stemming the rot. 

‘In contrast England and the Nether- 
lands had a wealthy and enterprising 
middle class which excercised consider- 
able influence and their overseas acti- 
vities were under the control of their 
respective’ commercial organisations 
enjoying monopoly rights unhampered 
by governmental interference. But they 
could depend upon the armed assistance 
of their governments as well as diplo- 
matic support whenever they were in 
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need of them. Their position vis-a-vis 
their own government was strong and 
not infrequently the English govern- 
ment had to draw upon the financial 
resources of their trading companies. 

Beginning with a discussion of 
Mercantilism as a pattern of thought 
and as a historical period, the author 
goes on to discuss the much debated 
concept of “peddling trade” and in his 
typology of trade he introduces the 
term “captive trade”, He discusses at 
length the trading systems of the 
European in the east starting with the 
Venetians which he compares to a “weir 
basket”. The Portuguese who opened 
up the Cape route to the east were at 
first helped in their enterprise by the 
absence of any European rivals. The 
land-based eastern states having no 
interest in overseas trade offered no 
resistance to the foreign encroachers. 
In fact the influx of precious metals 
helped the monetisation of their economy 
which facilitated the collection of 
revenue. The absence of any effective 
naval challenge also contributed to 
their success. As the author has 
explained, the Portuguese found the 
system of maritime protection rent much 
more profitable than regular trade. This 
aspect of their policy was the outcome 
of Almeida’s Blue Water policy, which 
was perfected by Albuquerque when he 
controlled the trade of the eastern seas 
by occupying strategic positions on the 
trade routes. 

The author also discusses how the 
advent of the Dutch led to the decline 
of the trading hegemony of the Portu- 
guese. It must be noted that while the 
latter controlled the trade routes the 
former went straight for the centres of 
production. While discussing the acti- 
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vities of the Dutch and British mer- 
chants Rothermund discusses the major 
shift that took place in Asian trade as 
a result of the large-scale trading in 
Asian textiles. 

The British had an advantage over 
the Portuguese and the Dutch: in that 
they had an expanding home market 


‘in addition to a flourishing re-export 


trade. The East India Company’s trade 
led to a controversy in England about 
the export of bullion and the justifica- 
tion for the Company’s monopoly and 
this mercantilist controversy “showed a 
definite progress towards a more general 
theory of international trade with an 
emphasis on free trade.” 

The Anglo-French rivalry which was 
part of their worldwide conflict has been 
dealt with at length. The political 
reality in India perhaps encouraged the 
European traders to embark on a power 
struggle. Long ago John Child had 
realised that the protection and promo- 
tion of trade and commerce needed the 
establishment of fortified trading stations 
and armed protection. The fast deter- 
iorating political situation gave the 
French ample scope but they overdid it. 
The English took their cue from the 
French and it has been aptly remarked 
that the French success in the Deccan, 
however temporary, inspired Clive’s 
policy in Bengal. 

The author has rounded off his study 
with an evaluation of the importance of 


Asian trade in European economic 
development. There is, however, one 
gap. In any study of European trade 


in Asian waters Ceylon ought to find 
an important place. Its strategic loca- 
tion, both from commercial and naval 
points of view, made it a must for 
Europeans. The island was, and still 
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is, the most important producer of and no study of Asian trade in the 
cinnammon while, though at a later period concerned would be complete 
stage, its plantations — coffee, tea and without a reference to Ceylon. 

rubber and cocoanut — played an 


important part in commercial activities D. P. Sinha 


SEMINAL CONTRIBUTION 


OR FALSE DAWN? 


A CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF INDIA 1757-1970* 


Colin Simmons 


Department of Economics 
University of Salford, England 


The absence of an authoritative account 
of the modern economic and social 
history of the Indian sub-continent has 
long been one of the most glaringly 
obvious lacunas of the post-Indepen- 
dence historiography. Specialists, if not 
a much wider academic (and perhaps 
even a selective lay) audience in the 
West!, have long hankered after an 
accessible and reliable source of refer- 
ence. It is possible to adduce any 
number of compelling reasons in demon- 
stration of the need for, and utility of, 
such a study. Broadly, they may be 
pigeon-holed into either of two comple- 
mentary categories: on the one hand, 
by virtue of the very size of the territory 
and the sheer weight of population that 
it supported, the subject commands 
attention ; whilst on the other, India’s 
colonial status ensures that she remains 
a clear symbol, maybe even the locus 
classicus, of the general phenomenon of 
capitalist imperialism during its heyday. 

If the former type of justification 
suggests a somewhat prosaic and hard- 
grind narrative-cum-descriptive mode of 
treatment, the latter necessarily involves 
a more analytically rigorous and cer- 


* The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
Volume 2, c. 1757-1970, edited by Dharma Kumar 
with the assistance of Meghnad Desai (Cam- 
budge, Cambridge Univeisity Press, 1983). Hence- 
forth the C. E H.I. 


tainly a more lively and intellectually 
challenging approach. After all, for 
almost as long as the Raj itself was in 
existence, there has been a manifest 
desire to identify and comprehend the 
effects that flowed from foreign rule? : 
this, in turn, has inspired fierce debate, 
successive bouts of acrimonious public 
controversy and, not least, has stimul- 
ated purposeful investigation into the 
political economy of colonialism. Any 
serious study must therefore take on 
board the very long and enormously 
rich heritage of writing and speculation 
on both the theoretical and universal 
aspects of imperial economics, as well 
as the more specific stream of literature 
which is addressed to unravelling the 
underlying realities and maïifold com- 
plexities of the Indian case. 

Either explicitly or, more commonly, 
implicitly, the economic aspects of the 
relationship between the metropolitan 
power and her vassal have been at or 
near the centre of most lines of 
scholarly enquiry and disputation, and 
if the focus of interest has shifted over 
time congruent with the changing 
phases of the imperial impact, there 
has been one overriding question 
fundamental to all of the great contem- 
porary issues of the period and which 
is still with us. That is whether, or 
rather (to all but the most dyed-in-the- 
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wool’ original apologists of Empire and 
their latter-day-bed-fellows — the newly 
resurgent . breed ` of? economists and 
economic historians “inspired. by neo- 
Classicism) the extent’.to which the 
connection was inimical’to fostering the 
long-run growth and development of 
the colonial economy.. Now however 
we choose to characterise the economy 
of the pre-Plassey era (the subject of 
the ` first volume .of the Cambridge 
History, which’ appeared’ in- 1982) * 
when the British ‘quit’ India on 15th 
August, 1947, the “erstwhile imperial 
authority not orily left behind a legacy 
of social, political arid,’ of: course, econo- 
mic chaos and disruption o¢casioned by 
the actual. mechanics óf the Partition 
settlement,‘ but the- far more serious 
and deeply rooted ‘problem of mass 
poverty. ‘For there can be little doubt 
that the great majority of the indigen: 
ous population were living.in conditions 
of considerable material ‘deprivation, 
and that the economy:exhibited — in 
classical proportions — all those features 
of ‘backwardness’. associated ‘with what 
we now call ‘underdevelopment’. 
Whether we choose the narrowest and 
least ` satisfactory :criteria of economic 
development such as the level of 
income per capita (Rs. 250 in 194849 
for divided’ India at current prices): 
and its highly inequitable distribution ;° 
rather broader structural’ measures, not- 
ably the share .of ‘the labour force 
_ amongst the major occupational catego- 
ries (thé primary sector inclusive of agri- 
culture, ‘forestry and ‘fishing accounted 
for almost three-quarters of the total) ;° 
or a whole range ‘of socio-economic 
indicators ‘(the so-called ‘social quality 
of life’:indices) 7 such as life-expectancy 
at birth;- calorie ‘intake, clothing cons 
1] 
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sumption, housing ‘ ‘provision, levels of 
literacy, -access to pure drinking watet 
and sanitation, one “conclusion ‘is ines 
capable : India, "if not' thé most -impo: 
verished of ‘the emergent ` nations, was 
certainly one of them.” Now admittedly 
the record of the last three decades of 
so of formal political sovereignty has by 
no means been unambiguously progres: 
sive as far as the enhancement of 
average living standards is concerned,8 
but :few observers would wish to deny 
the widely held view that it has not been 
impressive relative to even the most 
favourable decades of the-preceding two 
centuries of foreign control. Although 
this can — and has — ‘given succour to 
a rather crude version of nationalist 


opinion and rhetoric: colonialism 
caused — or at the very best failed to 
improve upon — underdevelopment, 


„and that the legacy acted as a great drag 


or brake upon subsequent economic per- 
formance,.a more. thoughful and sophis- 
ticated appreciation: of. the past, from 
whatever ideological framework, cannot 
avaid a ‘detailéd- consideration of the 
costs and bénefits of foreign rule. `’ 
If there can be little doubt about the 
desirability, or indeed the importance, 
of our having a réasonably up-to-date and 
comprehensive text, it-is legitimate to 
pose the question of why it has taken 
so long for orne to emérge? Leaving 
aside for one moment the effort under 
review and the handful (less than ‘half- 
a-dozen) of book-length ‘pieces that have 
some — and’ to my ‘mind: largely 
dubious:'— claim to`containsmorė than 
a- higtily paftial--perspective of the 
economy and sociéty as. a whole, the 
interested ‘student -is’ compelled’ to: 
cobble ‘together--a’ picture ‘from an’ 
array. of. diverse publications and/or rely 
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upon pre-World War Two (and even 
late nineteenth-century) references. 
Valuable though some of these studies 
are — especially the justly renowned 
classics of Dadabhai Noariji, M. R. 
Ranade, Romesh Chandra Dutt, Wil- 
liam Digby, Vera Anstey, Daniel 
Buchanan and D. R. Gadgil?® — which 
other comparable area of study, even 
located in the ‘Third World, has 
recourse to quote as standard sources 
such bygone work? At the risk of 
caricaturing a whole complex of inter- 
locking forces (that more properly 
belong to a general sociology of 
knowledge) which have conspired to 
produce this unhealthy state of affairs, 
we can point to at least six relevant 
factors at work. First, a great deal of 
the time and energy of the scarce stock 
of intellectual capital (both in India 
and elsewhere) has been devoted to a 
somewhat narrowly focused investigation 
of the nationalist movement in general 
and the Congress party in particular : 
in fact the most prominent feature of 
the historiography has been its over- 
whelmingly political orientation — 
economic and social history has been 
very much of a minority following." 
Polemics aside, even the most percep- 
tive political historians have tended to 
shunt the more materialist aspects of 
their work into a far-off corner. 
Secondly, partly because of the under- 
standable pressures of the present, those 
social scientists (particularly economists) 
with the requisite skills, have been far 
more interested and concerned with the 
immediate issues than a thorough-going 
analysis of the past. This is a matter of 
special regret, since it is patently clear 
that many (I would argue most) of the 
basic economic problems of indepen- 
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dent India are of a long-run nature. 
Thirdly, and at a more down-to-earth 
level, the task of writing such a text is, 
to say the least, extremely daunting. At 
the present time even a relatively 
modest exercise of interpretative syn- 
thesis is probably beyond the remit of 
a single author — given the scale and 
the heterogeneity of the economy and 
society, the lengthy time span involved, 
and the increasing volume of specialist 
literature. This is why some sort of 
joint authorship is the most practicable 
solution (as in V. B. Singh’s edited 
study of a generation back as well as 
in both the C. E. H. I. volumes): but, 
as we all know from experience, the 
problems of such enterprises — however 
like-minded the contributors and how- 
ever strong-willed the editors — are 
legion. Fourthly, there is a critical 
methodological issue that requires 
resolution, i.e. how to separate out the 
specific and unique effects of British 
rule from the wider and ongoing 
economic and social history of the 
period. Unfortunately the current 
division of academic labour is such that 
those scholars primarily interested in 
the ‘imperial’ question are rarely drawn 
towards exploring the ‘nuts and bolts’ 
side of historical reconstruction,4* and 
vice-versa. At the best of times theory 
and history have always been uneasy 
partners and’there are few signs of co- 
operation, far less coalescence, in this 
instance. So distinctive and so utterly | 
unintegrated are these approaches that 
the hopeful writer needs to keep 
abreast of developments on both fronts — 
a tall order broaching on polymathy. 
Moreover, to compound the difficulty 
there are competing and mutually 
exclusive schools of thought, especially 
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with regard to the more esoteric theore- 
tical formulations (cliometrics and some 
versions of neo-Marxism, to name just 
two), and even within the respective 
traditions (such as the latter) there are 
significant differences of substance as 
well as of detail (cf. the work of A. G. 
Frank, Samir Amin, Bill Warren, A. 
Emmanuel, N. Mouzelis, E.-Wallerstein 
and H. Alavi). Fifthly, this field is 
especially littered with unresolved 
arguments about very basic questions. 
It is something of a paradox that 
although part of the attraction Indian 
economic history has is surely its Pan- 
dora’s Box quality — a whole host of 
fascinating controversies and conund- 
rums tumble out upon even cursory 
inspection ; but at the same time, their 
very exisence and irreconcilability is an 
obstacle to the development of an over- 
all perspective. The fragility — and in 
some instances, the very absence of sur- 
viving data on and around these contro- 
versies — frequently precludes an appeal 
to ‘the facts’ even if general agreement 
about what constitutes the relevant 
question could be established: indeed 
it could well be that the proliferation 
of opposite views has not infrequently 
been caused by the ambiguities of the 
primary evidence.!® Finally, although 
this hardly exhausts a veritable ‘shopp- 
ing list’ of difficulties, we can point to 
the relative underdevelopment of Third 
World economic and social history itself 
as an impediment.” Not only does this 
affect the general context of the parti- 
cular case but it also renders any com- 
parative dimension somewhat proble- 
matic. 

In view of these sorts of difficulty, it 
should come as no great surprise to 
learn that there was a lengthy, to put it 
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mildly, gestation between the time when 
the original idea of the volume we are 
concerned with here was first mooted, 
and its eventual and belated appearance 


-in 1983. The Editorial Preface is under- 


standably vague on this point. It disar- 
mingly states that the project had been 
planned “more than a decade ago”’,'® 
and certainly those working in the field 
have long been aware of such an initia- 
tive, and many have nurtured a sense 
of frustration at all the delay. This 
timing factor is a matter of no little 
importance because, in the first place, 
it has inevitably raised expectations 
thereby inflating, perhaps unduly, a 
keen sense of promise and anticipation, 
and secondly, and far more significantly, 
it has seriously undermined one of the 
principal stated aims of the study, 
namely that of being a comprehensive 
“stocktaking”.1° Now whilst it is self- 
evidently true that in a world of 
ongoing research no single volume can 
hope to avoid being overtaken by fresh 
scholarly enquiry, delays of this order 
of magnitude have undoubtedly render- 
ed important parts of the book obsoles- 
cent unusually quickly. Further, since 
there is no indication of which of the 
chapters were completed when, only the 
subject specialist will be able to deter- 
mine (after some detective work) the 
proximate date of manuscript comple- 
tion. It ig therefore a matter of some 
curiosity that the Editors should try to 
justify the value of their labours in 
terms of the accelerating pace of new 
work. On this criterion much less 
ambitious studies (such as that recently 
written by Neil Charlesworth in the 
Studies in Economics and Social History 
series published by Macmillan)?! make 
far more sense and, let it be said, are far 
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more accessible, especially price-wise, to 
the potential readership. . 

. Timing aside,-we must now consider 
whether this Cambridge History has 
‘succeeded in overcoming ‘the’ problems 
-we have.. earlier. :adumbrated, and 
whether ‘or. not it<does..provide students 
‘of Indian economic: history ‘with a 
“single general’ source’??? -which effec- 
tually fills the gap in :the: literature to 
which: we have alludéd. On the face 
of .it,. the two Editors,:. the twenty 
essayists and the . publishing company 
were all, in their different: ways, well 
equipped to tackle the task ‘in’ ‘hand. 
Professor Dharma Kumar (the moving 
spirit behind the ‘project) -holds the 
seniormost chair in ithe ;discipliné in 
the prestigious Delhi’ School ‘of: Econo- 
mics, and on account of her distin- 
‘guished and open-minded editorship of 
the foremost specialist‘ journal (the 
‘Indian Ecanomic and ‘Social, History 
Review) is clearly. both highly, experi- 
enced, in this line and! is..obviously 
abreast .of the most .recent <literature ; 
-and her assistant, Dr ‘Meghnad Desai, is 
a highly. respected all-round economist 
based at the’L. S. E; who has made an 
important contribution to the study of 
the area? and neatly complements the 
talents.of< his colleague. “Similarly, the 
authors who’ were .commissioned to 
write the various chapters have all been 
active and prominent. researchers, are 
drawn from relevant institutions spread 
over three continents, and-include many 
of the acknowledged subject authorities. 
And, . for its part, the: Cambridge 
University Press has not only produced 
other reference compendiums of: econo- 
mic and social history, -but is respon- 
sible for putting out thé admirable and 
“ever-expanding South “Asian . Research 


‘Monograph series?" 
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‘(and is -probably 
the least Eurocentric of the pre-eminent 


academic publishing houses in the U. K. 


— perish call :thoughts ‘of cultural 
imperialism). Sadly, however, I have 
to report that after ploughing my way 
through this: ‘massive opus (over a 
thousand pages of closély argued ‘text) 
our more homely equivalent of the 
search for the Holy Grail -is by’ no 
means over. ‘To be sure, éven the most 
critical ‘and’ hostile .of readers will be 


conscious of having taken’ some: definite 


steps forward, but equally she or, he will 
also have traversed a ‘great ‘many one- 
way streets, entered :innumerable’ cul- 
de-sacs,, been forced to find: their “way 
through ‘a maze of dead-ends, encoun- 
tered many‘circuitous and time-consum- 
ing ‘diversions and, in some’ instances 


have actually experienced the sensation 


of going backwards. At the end of this 
journey; stamina permitting, she or he 
could be forgiven for thinking that all 
sense of direction had been entirely lost, 
and that the map, far from'having been 
an invaluable guide, was an illprepared 
document. I do not believe that I am 
alone in harbouring such thoughts of 
disappointment: critics as far apart 
ideologically as could possibly be (D. K. 
Fieldhouse; Irfan Habib, Pramit Chou- 
dhary and A. K. Bagchi)’ have gone on 
record -as sharing this opinion,?*” and 
indeed at a specially convened confer- 
ence held (appropriately in Cambridge) 
in April 1984, simular reservations were 
widely voiced.” i 

What then has gone wrong? : ‘To 
begin with, it is not easy to understand 
the guiding principles underlying the 
logic of the “commissioning process ‘and. 
the-subsequent organisation of the work. 
Indeed, the presentation: of the.material 
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has a decidedly: idiosyncratic. = ' if not 
downright odd — ring to it, and as I 
‘shall argue, the consequences of this are 
ather serious and go well” beyond the 
issue of expositional clarity. Following 
an all-too-brief (two-page.long) ‘Editorial 
Preface, the reader is plunged headlong 
-into the text and for reasons which J, 
for one, find extraordinarily difficult to 
fathom, the Editors evidently did not 
consider it desirable, necessary or fea- 
sible To contribute an introduction, or 
to write up any overall conclusions. How 
ever, daunting this task may have seemed, 
in’ view of the size and density of the 
book, and in very recognition: of .the 
‘complexity and diversity of:the subject, 
this is an unforgivable’ omission and 
will almost certainly deter all but the 
keenest non-specialist’ in search of a 
general interpretativé ‘assessment. ‘The 
volume -has then been divided-up into 
thrée unatticulated (in -a formal — if 
not in a more profound — sense): parts, 
viz. “The Land and _ the ‘ Pedple” 
(550 pp.); . “The Beginnings : .of the 
‘Modern ` Economy” : (391 pp.); and 
‘‘Post-Independence Developments” (79 


. The first of these sections has. not 
only a distinétly.. old-fashioned Imperial 
Gazetteer sort: of-titlé (which, without 
wishing: to. stretch, the point, may :in 
itself - be indicative „oF deeper, albeit 
unconscious, bias),. buf, is ‘frankly’ mis- 
leading and perhaps even disingenuous. 
In order to explain why I find’both the 
nomenclature and’ the-‘idea behind it 
objectionable, let ‘me ‘simply state: that 
six separate chapters are included under 
its wing : the first on the mid-eighteenth 
century ‘background”- (Tapani Ray: 
chaudhuri), the: secorid on’ agrarian 
relations (sub-divided immediately and 
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zexclusively by areg with Eric Stokes on 
North and Central India, Benoy 
„Chaudhuri on the East, H. Fukazawa 
on the West, and Dharma Kumar her- 
self on the South); the third called 
“Regional’ Economy 1757-1857" (com- 


‘prising pieces by Tom Kessinger on the 
North — but nothing on the “Centre”, 


S. Bhattacharya and B. Chaudhuri, 


„writing quite indépendently — a division 


of labour’ without any obviously logical 
Starting or terminal points — on the 


‘East, V. D. Divekar on the West, and 


Dharma: Kumar again on the South); 
and then there are three diverse chapters 


‘covering the following topics: national 
‘income 


(Alan Heston), population 
1757-1947 (Leela and Pravin Visaria) , 
and the occupational structure (J. 
Krishnamurthy). What is wrong with 
this organisation? For a start, the 
Editors themselves seem to be in a state 
of some confusion because in ‘their 
Preface they- unequivocally maintain 
that the last three chapters are taken up 
in Part II (which they are hot) on the 
grounds that they follow “various 
themes for the economy as a whole” 
.(p. xviii). Such an elementary factual 
error hardly inspires confidence in the 
handling of the enterprise as a whole. 
But let that pass and let’ us assume ‘that 
this was simply a slip ‘twixt cup and lip, 
and' press on to more i substantive 
matters.’ If we can excuse the absence 
of any formal discussion of. “the land” 
on the grounds that it makes an appear- 
ance (though in a brodder and very 
different context) in Volume I,?* ‘and 
that it more’ properly lies within the 
province of historical geography, the 
failure to iùcorporate an explicit “social 
history” dimerision is little short of 
astonishing. Not only is the treatment 
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of “the people” highly amorphous, but 
when and where they do appear — as 
appear they must — it is devoid of any 
of the essential insights provided by 
either the conventional (post-1960’s) 
social historians (including the Annales 
School), or those of the new ‘People’s’ 
or, in the subcontinental context, 
‘Subaltern’ History.2® With the partial 
exception of Eric Stokes’s contribution, 
the vision of ‘the people’ we are 
presented with here is a one-sided one, 
written from ‘on high’, and there are 
precious few signs of an empathic 
approach emerging from these pages. 
However distant ‘the people’ may be 
from the vantage point of today’s 
writers, this cannot be easily defended 
and it is a pity that the recent historio- 
graphy of Southern Africa (where, 
incidentally, the appropriate data base 
is undeniably weaker) has not been 
considered : much can be learned from 
our Africanist colleagues.®° Lest this 
should be construed as a specific criticism 
of the authors of Part I alone (and 
behind them, of course, the Editors), 
we should, for the sake of completeness, 
make it clear that this applies with no 
less force to Part II. Other than the 
partial and still ‘on high’ consideration 
of the industrial labour force penned 
by M. D. Morris (pp. 642-668), no 
place could apparently be found for 
that stratum of ‘the people’ that were 
somehow — at least in the eyes of the 
Editors — transmuted into modernity. 
On a slightly different point, no general 
distinction is made between either 
agricultural and agrarian history or, to 
put the matter in a slightly more con- 
troversial way, between the forces and 
the relations of primary (excluding 
minerals, a sector which hardly obtains 
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more than a passing mention anywhere) 
production. Finally, the chronological 
conventions adopted by the Editors are 
puzzling. Whereas the chapter on 
agrarian relations covers the entire 
period, the one on the regional economy 
(which, perforce, contains discussions of 
agricultural/agrarian change) ends ab- 
ruptly with the Mutiny. Again, the last 
three chapters relate to different periods 
(perhaps understandable on account of 
limited statistical availability) but, as 
we have already seen, seem quite out of 
place here (incidentally it is worth 
mentioning that the essay on population 
is more about macro-demography than 
‘the people’ in the strict social or 
economic sense of the term) .*4 

The organisational logic of Part II is 
only marginally less disturbing than its 
antecedent. This is also made up of six 
chapters, the first of which — on the 
growth of large-scale industries to 1947 
(M. D. Morris) — is much the largest 
(123 pp.) , inappropriately, of the entire 
volume and in one important respect is 
a misnomer because it includes under 
its purview an impressionistic sketch 
(it is no more than that) of the handi- 
craft sector (pp. 668-676). There 
follows a chapter on irrigation (E. 
Whitcombe) and the railways (John 
Hurd), but not on any other aspect of 
social overhead capital; money and 
credit, 1855-1947 (A. G. Chandavarkar) ; 
foreign trade and the balance of pay- 
ments, 1757-1947 (Kirti Chaudhuri) ; 
price movements and economic fluctua- 
tions, 1860-1947 (B. M. McAlpin) ; and 
finally, the fiscal ‘system’ (Dharma 
Kumar once more). Let us not dwell 
upon the inconsistencies of the chosen 
periodisation which, unfortunately, re- 
appear here (VII, “to” 1947; VIII, no 
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dates offered ; IX, 1858 on ; X,-1757 on; 
XI, 1860 on; XII, no dates) , but rather 
let us question the wisdom of the 
implied assertion that the onset of 
“the modern economy” (nowhere is 
this contentious term defined) com- 
menced circa the mid-nineteenth 
century. Why is it no longer deemed 
useful to examine the regional aspect 
after 1857? Are we to accept the pre- 
sumption that a ‘national economy’ 
suddenly emerged after that arbitrary 
date (save, of course, for agrarian rela- 
tions), and that money and credit, for 
example, became ‘modernised’ after 
1858? If a case can be made for such 
a procedure (a growing tendency to- 
wards market integration via the 
development of the railway network — 
an argument developed by McAlpin 
elsewhere®? — is hardly evidence of such 
an all-embracing claim), then it is not 
done so here. ‘Modernisation’ is a moot 
and problematic term even when, or 
perhaps especially when, it is prefixed 
by ‘economic’, and many historians and 
social scientists would feel uncomfort- 
able at its central presence and strategic 
development in this valume. 

As far as Part III is concerned, not 
much of any great significance can be 
said, for the good reason that the two 
chapters which appear, one on the eco- 
nomy of India 1947-1970 (A., Vaidya- 
nathan) and the other on Pakistan 
covering the same span of pre-Bangla- 
desh years (S. R. Bose), are really little 
more than token offerings. This is not 
to disparage their authors, only to argue 
that they were given an altogether un- 
enviable and possibly an impossible 
brief. So much has been written on the 
post-Independence economy of both 
countries (India is widely regarded as 
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the archetypal developing country) , even 
down to 1970, there have been so many 
unresolved points of issue, and there has 
been such an explosion of data genera- 
tion that any attempt to summarise and 
interpret the course of change in such 
a few pages can only be regarded as 
highly tentative and provisional. I sus- 
pect that for these types of reasons the 
two chapters will please few readers: 
they are far too sweeping in scale and 
scope to appeal to the specialist, and 
there are far better and more soundly- 
based surveys, and interpretations, avail- 
able for the generalist. In my view it 
would have been infinitely more pre- 
ferable if the Editors had requested a 
specific analysis of the inherited legacy : 
any serious attempt to work out the 
major trends from the past into the post- 
Independence era must surely have 
yielded more rewarding dividends than 
that delivered by a sort of potted con- 


_ temporary history. 


It is no mere accident that the organis- 
ation and structure of this History con- 
veys the impression of being somewhat 
clumsy, rather confused and confusing, 
and undeniably problematic. Nor, given 
the impressive credentials of the partici- 
pants, is it simply a matter of sloppy 
incompetence. The root cause of the 
difficulty is that the volume does not 
possess any firm thematic and/or 
theoretical foundation. The Editors are 
disarmingly clear about what they per- 
ceived their function to be: they saw 
their task, they tell us (p. xviii) 
“strictly as that of co-ordinating the work 
of individual scholars”. Apparently they 
adopted an unequivocal laissez faire 
stance: “We have refrained therefore 
from imposing any thematic unity”, 
and go on further to own that the res- 
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pective authors “were left free to detide 
their approach once they had agreed to 
tackle a certain area” The volume was 
apparently built ‘around “the ` work 
being done” already, rather than along 
any “notional line laid down by the 
Editors such as that centred around 
“macroeconomic aggregates” (the only 
other alternative mentioned), or of any 
other preconceived plan. This is dis- 
ingenuous if only because the Editors 
(Dharma Kumar in particular, since she 
it was who did the original planning, 
with her colleague only joining her at 
a later stage to “complete the task” and 
supervise the preparation of the biblio- 
graphy and the maps*+ — what a waste!) 
were responsible for selecting the authors 
and the “certain areas” in the first place. 
Given the admission: that there had 
been a “rapid advance of. knowledge 
over the previous decades” théy can 
scarcely argue that ‘their “choice was 
limited to the authors ultimately chosen: 
if they were not actually spoilt for choice 
(which I do admit) they were’ certainly 
in a position to call upon a much wider 
group of scholars than what actually 
ensued. It is no coincidence that with 
one possible exception (Professor 
Bhattacharya) and notwithstanding the 
(minor) role played by Meghnad Desai, 
no radical or Marxist scholar is repre- 
sented: by and large if there-is a bias, 
it is towards those holding what has 
become known as a meliorative point 
of view: and this has necessarily meant 
the omission of a number of equally res- 
pected scholars who have had an import- 
ant impact on the field of study** Now 
while this is regrettable in itself, these 
exclusions and this`bias could have been 
accepted if only the'Editors had been 
prepared to eschew the fiction of ‘non- 
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involvement and come out clearly and 
unashamedly in favour of a definite 
stance. Now as I have suggested, given 
the reasonably well known (but rarely 
explicitly acknowledged) ideological 
position of the main Editor and the 
overwhelming majority of the chosen 
authors, this would have had to have 
been a mixture of what might best’ be 
described as orthodox Liberalism and a 
newly confident and a revisionist- 
inspired neo-Classicism. At the time 
when the volume was being planned and 
the chapters commissioned ‘these were 
not the decisively incompatible appro- 
aches that they have subsequently be- 
come, and it would have been perfectly 
feasible to have presented a respectable 
case and argue it through. ‘The value 
premises could have been admitted, the 
methodology explained and defended, 
and the conclusions presented in such a 
manner so that the volume as a whole 
would have been internally consistent, 
recognisably all-of-a-piece and, most 
importantly of all, open and clear. After 
all, the Editors have claimed — justly — 
that the existing body of (modern) 
work on India has been “enriched by, 
and has much to contribute to, the 
current literature on underdevelopment 
[sic]; and development policies” ‘(p. 
xvii). Here then was a useful- handle 
to employ, and on many counts such 
an exercise would have been most wel- 
come and valued, and irrespective of 
whether it ‘would have proved to bè 
convincing and satisfying it would have 
possessed the great merit of offering am 
interprétation firmly anchored to the. 


“actual record — which could then have 


been coolly evaluated. Instead we have 
been presented with a hazy and largely 
hidden set of assumptions, a retreat into: 
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an eclectic ‘sort of empiricism, and a 
volume bereft of’ any sort of general 
interpretation or even perspective. Far 
from exhibiting any evidence of having 
learnt from and making any worthwhile 
contribution to the wider study of both 
the economics of underdevelopment and 
(much more problematically) the 
analysis of policy prescription, ` this 
History takes us a step backwards, and 
it is difficult to imagine the theoreti- 
cians and practitioners of either area 
reading the work with much profit. 
Indeed, one is tempted to go further 
and speculate that it will only confirm 
the deep-seated — but intellectually 
unwarranted and to my mind basically 
untenable — impression held by many 
observers that a purposeful study of 
history has a utility value of close to 
zero. This is obviously a disservice to 
those within the profession who try to 
demonstrate the significance and value 
of such enquiry.* 

Closely related to these criticisms of 
lax organisation and the absence of an 
explicit thematic and theoretical core, is 
the third of our general observations 
concerning editorial culpability. This 
is the question of the criteria used in 
selecting the content and refers as much 
to what has been left out as to what has 
been included. In a puzzling sentence 
the Editors state that (once a decision 
had been made as to the specific areas 
that they wanted coverage of), “In 
planning the volume it was felt that a 
division of chapters broadly along the 
types of economic activity [sic] would 
best reflect the work being done” (p. 
xviii). If this means — and I confess 
to being quite uncertain — that the 
respective contributions somehow cap- 
ture the essential thrust of research 


12 


hat, 
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activity over, say, the mid-1960s to 1982, 
then it is surely erroneous and there- 
fore misleading. Not-only are there 
some important gaps in` the-- coverage 
under the structure that appears here, 
but — and this is “crucial — a large 
number of fundamental issues . and 
debates have either been completely 
ignored, or where they do peep 
through — sometimes as an afterthought 
— are summarily dealt with. It is 
revealing that the only gaps the Editors 
own to are uneven regional coverage ; 

an “inadequi te” (one might well say 
virtually reer discussion of the 
princely stat the handicraft sector 
(bar Morris’ si few pages on the subject) ; 
the social structure ; and finally, educa- 
tion. To be,sure, these are significant 
omissions, but serious though they are 
(especially the handicrafts aspect) they 
resemble thej forgotten or mislaid top 
buttonhole and pethaps pocket 
handkerchief of the bridegroom en roulé 
to the altar. The bride, the family 
entourage, the ring, the flowers, the car, 
the rest of the paraphernalia, the vicar, 
the church and certainly the most 
interesting part of the whole proceed- 
ings — the honeymoon — have all been 
left out. A strange marriage; and a 
strange volume it is that manages to dis- 
pense with the equivalent of the drama- 
tis personae,| notably colonialism in 
particular and imperialism in general. 
Is.it not surprising that a volume which 
begins in the 'exact year (1757) of the 
formal assumption of political power — 
at least in B ngal — by Robert Clive 
and his cohorts on behalf of the East 
India Company, and ends, to all intents 
and purposes, in the year of Indepen- 
dence (and which is furthermore sub- 





. divided on either side of 1858 when the 
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British Crown formally took over the 
reins), should attempt to either down- 
play — at best — or write-out as far as 
possible — at worst — the role and over- 
all context of foreign rule? That no 
space could be earmarked for a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the colonial 
state or its wider connections with 
developments in the U.K. polity and 
economy stretches one’s credulity in the 
venture as a whole to breaking point. 
We are not even treated to an exposition 
of what is becoming something of a 
‘fashionable view in certain circles 
(especially Cambridge) that holds that 
foreign rule was far less economically 
pervasive and important than contem- 
poraries, the traditional nationalists and, 
of course, the radical school have 
thought.’ No, virtually all of the great 
controversies — precisely the ones which 
have generated all the excitement and 
which have a clear echo today — revol- 
ving around the imperial impact and, 
pari passu, the daily lifestyle and pros- 
pects of the indigenous populace are 
avoided or side-stepped. These include, 
inter alia, the formation and effect of 
economic policy, India’s place in the 
world capitalist economy, the rapacity 
and corruption of the nabobs, the tri- 
bute that was exacted during the early 
period and the alleged “drain or 
wealth” thesis in the later, the opium 
base of the Indo-Chinese trade, the de- 
industrialisation debate, the realities of 
enclave economic and social structures 
-(plantations and mines hardly receive 
a mention anywhere in the book, in any 
context) , the sudden decline of many of 
the major urban céntres, the famines, 
the threat to the ecological balance, ‘the 
discrimination along racial lines and the 
privileged status given to British firms, 
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the manipulation of the exchange rate 
and the currency, etc., etc. If these are 
not the very stuff of the subject and the 
cause of it having aroused so much 
interest for both specialists and non- 
specialists alike, then we require a clear 
debunking demonstration along with 
an explicitly argued case that sets out 
to either deny the economic importance 
stemming from British rule or, more 
positively, show that, on balance, the 
pax Britannica was an economically 
beneficent agency. In this context I 
do not consider the Editor’s ex posie 
facto defence of the volume (first made 
orally during the Cambridge Review 
Conference in 1984 and later on in “The 
Dangers of Manichaeism” in Modern 
Asian Studies 19, (3), 1985) to be very 
persuasive. In response to the critisism 
levelled by Professor Irfan Habib that 
volume 2 is an attempt to study a 
colonial economy without allowing for 
any perception of colonialism, Professor 
Dharma Kumar ‘simply argues that” we 
need not take a pro-British or imperia- 
list stance on every single aspect of the 
history of the last two centuries.’ This 
is obvious, but it hardly gets near to 
answering the gravamen of the charge. 
It is interesting to compare this deafen- 
ing editorial silence with the most recent 
text-book view of the other side of the 
coin, t.e., the place of the Empire (and 
India in particular) in the British eco- 
nomy. Although many scholars, includ- 
ing this reviewer, would take issue with 
the two-volume R. Floud and D. Mc- 
Closkey (eds.), The Economic’ History 
of Britain Since 1700 -interpretation®® 
(especially Chapter 4 of Volume .2 cor- 
tributed by Michael Edelstein, pp. 
88-97) , there is-at least a logically deve- 
loped and clearly expressed argument 
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so that we can know, and hopefully 
challenge, the ground. 

As far as the individual chapters are 
concerned, it is obviously quite impos- 
sible here to properly consider their 
strengths and weaknesses. As I have 
indicated already, the process of critical 
assessment is now well underway and 
several ‘papers have already been written 
which seek to explore in depth some of 
the contributions (Dr Raj Chanda- 
varkar and myself, for example, have 
independently examined Professor 
Morris’s chapter, and from entirely 
different standpoints we have both been 
highly critical). I have no doubt that 
in the years ahead this reviewing will 
gain increasing momentum, and so there 
seems little purpose at this juncture in 
attempting to pronounce any real 
judgement as to their worth. Indeed, 
in the limited space available, we could 
not do justice to the impressive com- 
mand of detail exhibited by many of 
the essayists, not to mention some of 
the extremely interesting insights that 
are thrown up from time to time. Per- 
haps the only worthwhile procedure — 
although this too bears the risk of 
appearing highly superficial — is to 
anticipate one or two of the potential 
lines of questioning. Thus, rather than 
try to make even a provisional assess- 
ment of the usefulness and durability, 
or otherwise, of all of the chapters, in 
what follows I will be deliberately 
selective. 

Undoubtedly the most problematic 
contribution is that on India’s national 
income. In many ways this is a pivotal 
piece for the entire volume because, at 
first sight, it appears to contain the firm 
evidence of a rise in real per capita 
product over the period as a whole that 
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the basic bias of the book seems to 
require. Unfortunately the key assump- 
tions upon which the entire edifice 
(replete with decimal points) of 
Professor Heston’s calculations depend, 
are not only dubious but in one respect 
at least almost farcical, i.e., the assertion 
that agricultural yields, upon which 
much depends, can safely be considered 
constant over those decades. This 
must rank as one of the silliest assump- 
tions ever made in all of the long drawn- 
out discussion on this subject since the 
distant days of Noariji, Digby, Dutt and 
Curzon. Not only does this vitiate much 
of the hard labour that obviously went 
into the preparation of this chapter, but 
it casts a dark shadow over the volume 
as a whole; further it undermines the 
compilations based upon Heston’s work, 
in particular some of those developed 
by B.M. McAlpin in her chapter on 
price movements. The very first chapter 
also highlights a profound general weak- 
ness, or rather a profound disjunction. 
In it Professor Raychaudhuri provides 
us with what purports to be “the mid- 
eighteenth century background.” Now 
although this is a very readable descrip- 
tion of certain aspects of social and 
economic life at that time, it is neither 
background in the sense of providing a 
bridge or link between the first C.E.H.I. 
volume (of which Professor Raychaw- 
dhuri was a co-editor) and this one; 
nor does it trace through the post-1947 
period the working-out of earlier long- 
run trends and tendencies (as in the 
work of scholars such as Chris Bayly, 
Frank Perlin and Burton Stein) .44 It 
is therefore more of a sketch, albeit an 
enjoyable one, than anything else and 
appears to have been included on the 
spurious grounds that “a background” — 
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whatever that term may really mean — 
is nowadays something of a mandatory 
presence in such a volume. A third 
chapter wihch arouses all our critical 
instincts is that on money and credit. 
I do not believe that this advances our 
understanding of the key issues in any 
real sense. Moreover, it signally fails 
to transcend a narrowly institutionalist 
orientation. Somehow all the fury of 
the contemporary argument has been 
squashed out and neutralised. Is it too 
fanciful to suppose that the author’s 
(A. G. Chandavarkar) accreditation, 
the International Monetary Fund, has 


unduly influenced the shape and bias. 


of the chapter? My final major reser- 
vation concerns Chapter VIII. This is 
made up of two sharply contrasting 
pieces. Elizabeth Whitcombe’s mastery 
over the detail and chronology of irriga- 
tion (especially the large canal colonies 
and systems of water control) cannot be 
faulted: indeed the essay is so bloated 
with information that it presents severe 
problems of digestion and it seems a 
pity that such an intensely important 
subject’ (this review is being written 
conterminously with the unfolding 
horror ‘of the latest Ethiopian famine) 
should have been handled in such a flat 
manner. Furthermore, the chapter is 
short on, analysis and the interested 
reader would need to turn to other 
surveys (such as that of Ian Stone) 4 for 
a, mòre rigorous evaluation of the topic. 
The' companion essay in the chapter 
contributed by John Hurd falls into 
almost the exact opposite category. It 
is written around the author’s attempt — 

a first in the field — to derive an esti- 
mate of the likely social savings con- 
ferred by the Indian railway network. 
This is a most commendable exercise, 
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and despite all the reservations that the 
profession has concerning this proce- 
dure, is undoubtedly a useful thing to 
have done. But one suspects that be- 
cause so much work went into this “new” 
economic history, the author was hardly 
able to muster sufficient energy to pro- 
vide a rounded account of the largest 
modern undertaking of all. With some 
reservations the remaining chapters, 
especially those on population, the 
occupational structure and foreign trade, 
can be recommended. 

Before concluding, I cannot avoid 
passing a brief comment upon the 
policy of the C.U.P. itself (partly 
alluded to in the Preface), because in 
some important respects it has not 
served the potential readership as well 
as it might. The misconceived idea of 
keeping footnotes and references down 
to a bare minimum will not only cause 
considerable inconvenience but has cer- 
tainly reduced the impact of many of 
the arguments contained within the taxt. 
The absence of a proper bibliography 
is also highly regrettable ; not everyone 
has easy access to the recent publication 
put out by the Gokhale Institute of 
Economics and Politics (which anyway 
is far from being comprehensive). I 
would also have liked to have seen a 
basic statistical appendix quite distinct 
from the tables presented in the various 
chapters; this would have been an in- 
valuable aid to students. Finally, and 
in relation to an earlier point (but via 
a different channel) the blurb on the 
front dust-cover states that “No them- 
atic unity was imposed upon the volume 
by the editors, but since all the contri- 
butions are based on source material, 
there is an underlying unity in the treat- 
ment throughout” (my emphasis) .*! 
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A more ridiculous claim than -this can 
scarcely be imagined. E 
To conclude, I am of the opinion 
that the Editors have let slip a golden, 
opportunity to fill an important gap. I 
do not believe that they have managed 
to face up to, let alone tackle, the very 
Teal problems that such an enterprise 
necessarily involves. The volume has 
been organised and presented in a slip- 
shod fashion; it lacks any explicitly 
stated thematic or theoretical centre and 
even its implicit bias is not argued 
through with any conviction ; many, if 
not most, of the critical issues that are 
intrinsic to the subject are either 
entirely omitted or treated in a cavalier 
manner. Although some of the indivi- 


dual contributions are interesting, well- | 


1, In addition to the long-standing and cul- 
turally enduring interest in subcontinental affairs 
that has been “a product of Britain’s ‘colonial 
involvement, over the last year.-or so the ‘region 
has become the focus of an extraôrdinary amount 
of mass-media attention. ‘This has been prompted 
by the political upheavals that began at Amritsar 
and which in turn paved the. way. for Rajiv 


Gandhi's succession and the calling of elections ;. 


the publicity surrounding the explosion of Union 
Carbide’s pesticide plant at Bhopal;-a spate of 
television programmes, especially the long-running 
saga of Paul Scott’s The Jewel in the Crown, which 
faithfully evoked the atmosphere of the Raj; the 
coverage of the Commonwealth Heads óf Govern-” 
ment Conference “in “New Delhi; ‘the apparently 
paradoxical vision of an Indian-launched . còm- 
munications satellite “coupled “with an Indian 
gosmonaut chatting to New Delhi; the success of 
a number of popular films such as Attenborough’s 
Gandhi and Ivory and Merchant's Heat and Dust ; 
and the critical acclaim afforded to Salman 
Rushdie’s novels. Although this outburst of 
interest has undoubtedly gone well beyond the 
brief late-1960’s Hippy-inspired flirtation with all 
manner of Hindu Gurus, it will probably ebb 
away as fast as it came. Hopefully, however, it 
has had the effect of stimulating a deeper-than- 
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written, meticulously researched and 
will assuredly stand the sternest test of 
criticism, others — especially the ones I 
regard as providing the basis of the 
meliorist vision — are, to say the least, 
disappointing. Whether our criteria for 
judging the ultimate worth of the 
volume is published work of a similarly. 
ambitious scale and scope (such as pre- 
vious Cambridge Economic Histories, 
including Volume One of this History) 
or some ideal standard of scholarship, 
this effort must rate as something of a 
false dawn. Our need for a general and. 
reliable survey of the fascinating course 
of the modern economic history of the ~ 
India subcontinent remains as acute 
as ever. l 


. surface sense of general curiosity and has aroused 


the critical instincts of a younger generation. 

2. With respect to indigenous’ thinking, cf. B`. 
Chandra, The Rise and “Growth “of Economic 
Nationalism in India (NewDelhi, 1966); I. Habib, 
“India Looks at Herself” T.L.S. 28 July 1966; 
N.V. Soyani, “Indian Economics “and | Indian 
Economists” Indian Economic Journal XXI, (1), 
1974; B.N. Ganguli, Indian Economic Thought: 
Nineteenth Century “Perspectives “(New Delhi, 
1978); B. Datta, Indign Economic Thought: 
Twentieth Century Perspectives (New Delhi, 1978) ; 
and C. Bayly, “English Language Historiography 
on British Expansion “jn India,- and Indian 
Reactions Since -1945” “in H., L. Wesseling and’ 
P.C. Emmer (eds), Reappraisals’ in , Quërseas, 
History (Leiden, 1979) . $ e D 

3. The Cambridge Economic History: of, India,. 
Volume I: c. 1200-1750, 'edited by T. Raychrudhuri 
and. I. Habib (Cambridge, 1982). : 

4. For a brief exposition of the’ short-run: 
effects of the Partition, see B.H, Farmer, An Intro- 
duction to South ‘Asia (London, 1984) Chapter 6: 


5. See Government of India . (Ministry of 
Finance), Report of the National Income 
Committee (New Delhi, 1954); M Mukherjee, 


National Income of India: Trends and Structure 
(Calcutta, 1969); D. Kumar and J. Krishnamurthy, 
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“Regional and International Dispatities since the 
Industrial Revolution: the Indian Evidence” in 
P. Bairoch and M. Levy-Leboyer (eds.) , Disparities 
in Economic Development Since the Industrial 
Revolution (London, 1981); and V.KV.R. Rao, 
India’s National Income 1950-1980: an Analysis of 
Economic Growth and Change (New: Delhi, 1983). 

6. See J. Krishnamurthy, “The Distribution of 
the Indian Working Force, 1901-1951” in KN. 
Chaudhuri and C. Dewey (eds), Economy and 
Society: Essays in Indian Economic and Social 
History (New Delhi, 1979). 

7. See G. Myrdal, Asian Drama: an Inquiry into 


the Poverty of Nations (London, 1969) vol. 1, 
Parts 1 and 2; V.M. Dandekar and N. Rath, 
Poverty in India (Bombay, 1971); D. Kumar, 


“Change in Income Distribution and Poverty in 
India: a review of the Literature” World Develop- 
ment 2, (1), 1974; SAR. Shastry, “Poverty: 
Concepts and Measuiement”, Indian Journal of 
Economics LXI, Sept. 1980; and M.D. Morris, 
Measuring the Condition of the World’s Poor: 
the Physical Quality of Life Index (New York, 
1979) , Chapter 6. 

8. V.K.V.R. Rao, op. cit, Chapter 3, 

9. Such as B. Davey, Tne Economic Develop- 
ment of India (London, 1975); V. Pavlov, et al, 
India: Social and Economic Development 18th-20th 
Centuries (Moscow, 1975); A. Maddison, Class 
Structure and Economic Growth: India and 
Pakistan since the Moghuls (London, 1971); R. 
von Albertini, European Colomal Rule 1880-1940 
(Oxford, 1982); A. Sen, The State, Industiahza- 
tion and Class Formation in India (London, 1982) ; 
and K. de Schweinitz Jr, The Rise and Fall of 
British India: Imperialism or Inequality (London, 
1988) . 

10. D. Naoroji, Poverty and un-British Rule in 
India (London, 1871); M. R. Ranade, Essays on 
Indian Economics: a Collection of Essays and 
Speeches (Bombay, 1898) ; R.C. Dutt, The Economic 
History of India, in two volumes (London, 1901 
and 1903); W. Digby, ‘Prosperous’ British India 
(London, 1901); V. Anstey, The Economic Develop- 
ment of India (London, 1929); D.H. Buchanan, 
The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in 
India (New York, 1934); D.R. Gadgil, The 
Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times 
(Bombay, 1944). 

ll. See C.A. Bayly, op cit. 

12. Population expansion and the structure of 
agrarian relations are the two most obvious cases 
that spring to mind. 
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18. V.B. Singh (ed), 
India (Bombay, 1965) . 

14, The work of Professon A.K. Bagchi 1s a 
notable exception; see his Private Investment in 
India 1900-39 (Cambridge, 1972), and The Political 
Economy of Underdevelopment (Cambridge, 1982) . 

15. For an outline of the different respective 
positions consult I. Roxborough, Theories of Under- 
development (London, 1979), A. Brewer, Marxist 
Theories of Imperialism (London, 1980); W. 
Warren, Imperialism: Pioneer of Capitalism 
(London, 1980); A.M. Hoorgvelt, The Third World 
in Global Perspective (London, 1982); P. Limqueco 
and B. McFarlane (eds.), Neo-Marxist Theories of 
Development (London, 1983); R.H. Chilcote and 
D.L. Johnson, Theories of Underdevelopment : 
Mode of Productron or Dependency? (Beverley 
Hill, 1988); and P. Worsley, The Three Worlds: 
Culture and World Development (London, 1984) . 

16. The two classic instances are the argu- 
ments over the trend of per capita foodstuff pro- 
duction over the period c. 1870-1939, and the fate 
of the handicraft sector over the whole of the 
nineteenth and in the early twentieth centuries. 

17. This, of course, applies more to the Third 
World considered as a whole than to studies of 
particular countries or regions. For a selection of 
work that transcends national barriers see P. 
Bairoch, The Economic Development of the Third 
World since 1900 (London, 1975), A.J.H. Latham, 
The International Economy and the Underdevelop- 
ed World (London, 1978) and The Depression and 
the Developing World (London, 1981); T. Kemp, 
Industrialization in the non-Western World 
(London, 1983) and LJ. Reynolds, “The Spread 
of Economic Growth to the Thiid World 1850- 
1980", Journal of Economic Literature XXI, (3), 
1988. Now although this work is obviously an 
advance on many of the earlier formulations it 
barely begins to scratch the surface. Neither in 
the Third. World itself nor in the West has this 
subject really put down strong roots; at best it 
commands an infinitesimally small amount of 
academic resources and its practictioners are forever 
having to justify their specialism to sceptical peers 
and the (often reluctant) paymasters of research 
funds. 

18. CHAI. vol. 2, op. cit, p. xvii. 

19. ibid., p. xviii. 

20. ibid. 

21. N. Charlesworth, British Rule and the Indian 
Economy 1800-1914 (London, 1982). 

22. C.EHI., vol. 2, op. cit, p. xvii. 
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28. See especially his “Demand ‘for Cotton 
Textiles in Nineteenth Century India”, Indian 
Economic and Social History Review 10, (4), 1971. 

24. Such as the various Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe series, especially vol. 6, The 
Industrial Revolutions and After: Incomes, Popula- 
tion and Technological Change, edited by H.J. 
Habakkuk and M.M. Poston (Cambridge, 1965), 
and vol. 7, The Industrial Economies: Capital, 
Labour and Enterpise, edited by M.M. Poston and 
P. Mathias (Cambridge, 1978) . 

25. To date there are over thirty titles in the 
Cambridge South Asian Studies series. 

26. cf. D.K. Fieldhouse “The Imperial Impact”, 
Times Literary Supplement, 10 June 1983; I. 
Habib, “Studying a Colonial Economy — Without 
Perceiving Colonialism”, paper presented to the 
Conference on the Cambridge Economic History of 
India, University of Cambridge, 11-13 April 1984"; 
P. Chaudhury, review of the C.E.HI.„ Economic 
Journal March 1984, pp. 192-4; A.K. Bagchi, review 
of the CEHI, American Historical Review, 
April 1984. 

27. See Modern Asian Studies 19, (3), 1985, for 
the proceedings of the conference. 

28. I. Habib, “The Geographical Background” 
in the C.A.H.I. vol. I, op. cit. See also Habib’s 
An Atlas of the Mughal Empire (New York, 1982) 
for further exposition of the early period, and 
B.H. Farmer, op. cit., for the later. 

29. See R. Guha (ed.) Subaltern Studies 1: 
Writings on South Asian History and Society (Delhi, 
1982) especially Chapter 1.“On Some Aspects of 
the Historiography of Colonial India” pp. 1-8. 
Subaltern Studies 2 has already been published and 
further volumes are planned. 

80. Over the last decade there has been a 
minor explosion of work (mainly from radical 
authors) covering many aspects of the sogial — 
and especially the labour — history of southern 
Africa during the last century or so, The major 
contributors have been Shula Marks, Stanley 
Trapido, David Yudelman, Charles Van Onselen, 
Charles Perrings, F.A. Johnstone, R.H. Davies and 
Ian Phimister. 

81. As evinced, say, in  Klein’s work, 
“Population and Agriculture in Northern India, 
1872-1921" Modern Asian Studies 8, (2), 1974, and 
“Death in India” Journal of Asian Studies, 32, 
(4), 1978. 

32. B.M. McAlpin, “The Effects of Markets on 
Rural Income Distribution in Nineteenth Century 
India”, Explorations in Economic History 12, (8), 
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1975, and “Railroads, Cultivation Patterng and 
Foodgrain Availability: India 1860-1900", Indian 
Economic and Social History Review XII (1) 1975. 

33. The most recent of a very long line of 
surveys is P. Bardhan’s, The Political Economy of 
Development in India (Oxford, 1984). 

34. CEHJ, vol. 1, op. cit, p. xviii. 

35. Professor Amiya Bagchi immediately springs 
to mind in this context. ` 

36. Most of the members of the “Historical 
Dimensions of Development” Study Group of the 
Development Studies Association of the UK and 
Ireland have been arguing this point of view since 
its establishment back in 1978. 

87. For a short outline of this view see P. Robb, 
“British Rule and Indian ‘Improvement’”, 
Economic History Review 34 (4) 1981, and N. 
Charlesworth, op. cit, pp. 13ff. 

38. R. Floud and D. McCloskey (eds), The 
Economic History of Britain Since 1700, Volume 
2: 1860 io the 1970s. (Cambridge, 1981). 

89. cf. R. Chandavarkar, “Industrialization in 
India before 1947: Conventional Approaches and 
Alternative Perspectives”, and my “ ‘De-Industrialis- 
ation’, Industrialisation and the Indian Economy, 
c. 1850-1947” both in Modern Asian Studies, 19 
(2), 1985. 

40. This point has also been recognised by I. 
Habib, 1983, op cit, Pramit Chaudhuri, op. cit, 
and A.K. Bagchi, 1983, op. cit. 

Given the ‘:eference work’ status of the CEHI 
volume in general and this essay in particular, 
perhaps it is also worth pointing out that a 
detailed perusal of one of the key tabulations ie. 
“Net Domestic Product in 1946-7 prices of India 
by sectors, 1900-47", Table 43B, pp. 308f, has 
revealed two relatively major and five relatively 


minor statistical inconsistencies, They are as 

follows : 

Major 

1901-2: the Heston (H) estimate of the total 
(Column 17) is 2,000 more than the sum. 
Perhaps Column 14 should read 18,000 
instead of 16,000? 

1907-8: both the estimates of the total (S, 16) 
and (H, 17) are 200 less than the sum. 
Perhaps Column 12 should read 1018 
instead of 1213? 

Minor 

1917-18: both (S, 16) and (H, 17) are 5 more 
than the sum. 

1921-22: both (S, 16) and (H, 17) are 20 less 


than the sum. 5 
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1928-24; the (S, 16) ıs 2 less than the sum. 

1924-25: both (S, 16) and (H, 17) are 5 less 
; than the sum. 7 

1938-39: the (H, 17) is 2 more than the sum. 


Now although most of these discrepancies are 
of quite small orders of magnitude (they are 
unlikely to have been caused by rounding errors 
_ because ‘most of the remaining totals , tally 
exactly with the sum of the individual components) , 
since Professor Heston has chosen to present his 
estimates in such a detailed manner, these in- 
consistencies have a greater significance than 
observers would normally credit them with. In 
my view the undeilying assumptions behind the 
whole exercise are far moie dubious than any 
number of factual errors. I am, however, grateful 
to my colleague, Robert Ward, for helping to 
identify these problems. 
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41, Cf. C. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and 
Bazais: North Indian Society in the Age of 
British Expansion 1770-1870 (Cambridge, 1983) ; 
F Pelin, “Proto-industrialization and Pre-colonial 
South Asia” Past and Present No. 98, 1983, and 
B. Stein “ ‘Arrested Development’: But Where and 
When?”, paper presented to the Anglo-German 
Workshop on Arrested Development in India, 
University of Heidelberg, 26-28 July 1984. 


42. Ian Stone, Canal Inrigation in British India: 
Peispectives on Technological Change in a 
Peasant Economy (Cambridge, 1984). 


43. V.D. Divekar (Chief Editor), An Annotated 
Bibliography on the Economic History of India, 
1500 AD. — 1947 in four volumes (Bombay, 
1977-78) . : 


44. CEHI. vol. 2, op cit, dust cover. 
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CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT 1983 


At the very outset I must apologise to all concerned for a bleak out-going 
year. Due to medical reasons I was compelled to remain in Bombay and 
London from the end of October 1983 to the middle of March 1984. 
Consequently it was not possible to arrange as many get-togethers and 
lectures as in the previous years. 


MEMBERSHIP b7 

In 1983 the Society enrolled 10 new members and: 2 subscribers. 
We welcome all the new members.and subscribers to our Society and 
request them to take active interest in its functions. 


SEMINAR 

Since most of our get-togethers/lectures are held during the winter 
season, this year only one seminar could be arranged before my hurried 
departure for Bombay. In commemoration of the centennial year of 
Karl Marx, Prof. Diptendra Banerjee of Burdwan University was requested 
to deliver a paper. We thank him for his interesting lecture on “Marx’s 
Conceptualization of the Asiatic Mode of Production and the Paradigm 
of India”. 


JOURNAL 

The second issue of 1981 was published: and forwarded to members/ 
subscribers in December 1983. Both issues of 1982 are still in the press. 
We thank all contributors for their assistance. 


FINANCE 

This year we collected about Rs. 5,300.00 from subscriptions and 
Rs. 800.00 from Corporate Members. Moreover we received our usual 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 950.00 from the West Bengal Government. 
Although we have not yet received the grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000.00 from 
the Indian Council of Historical Research we have been informed that 
Rs. 5,000.00 for 1981 has been sanctioned and Rs. 5,000.00 for 1982 is 
under consideration. 


CONCLUSION ; : l A 

I convey our thanks to contributors, members, and subscribers as 
well as the business houses for their kind cooperation in enabling the 
Society to maintain its activities in 1983. Out particular thanks are 
due to the Indian Council of Historical Research and the West Bengal 
Educational Department for their financial assistance. We look forward 
to the continuous cooperation from all concerned. ° 


P. C. Mahtab MA PhD 
5th May, 1984 Hony Secretary 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1984 


The Society has had an unfortunate 1984. In the month of August 
our President, Maharajadhiraj Bahadur Dr U.C. Mahtab of Burdwan, 
suffered a cerebral stroke and expired in the month of October. Since 
our office, library, seminar room, etc. are housed at the residence of the 
late President a decision was taken forthwith to suspend all but publishing 
activities for the rest of the year in honour of his memory and in respect 
for the sentiments of the bereaved family. 


MEMBERSHIP em oS 


In 1984 the Society enrolled 4 ordinary members, 1 life member, 
2 Indian subscribers, and 1 foreign subscriber. We welcome all the new 
members and subscribers to our Society and request them to take active 
interest in its functions. 


SEMINAR/ ANNUAL LECTURE 


At the beginning of the year it was decided to invite Prof. A. L. 
Basham to deliver the Annual Lecture in December. It was further 
decided to request Dr Parthasarathi Gupta, Mrs Annie Basil, and Dr 
Narayani Gupta to read papers during the Seminars/Get-togethers in May, 
August, and October respectively. On 29 May Dr Parthasarathi Gupta 
spoke to us on “Nationalism: Contrasting Experiences from Europe and 
India”. We thank him for his interesting lecture. The other two semi- 
nars and the Annual Lecture were cancelled due to the demise of the 
President. 


JOURNAL 


The joint issue of 1982 was published and forwarded to members/ 
subscribers in November 1984. 1983, Part I issue is still in the press. 
We thank all contributors for their assistance. 


FINANCE 


This: year we collected over Rs. 7,500.00 from subscriptions, 
Rs. 500.00 from a life member, Rs. 1,250.00 from corporate members, and 
Rs. 150.00 from advertisements. Moreover we received our usual grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 1,000.00 from the Government of West Bengal. Last year 
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we were informed that Rs. 5,000.00 had been sanctioned for 1981 by the 
Indian Council of Historical Research and that Rs. 5,000.00 for 1982 was 
under consideration. But in March 1985 we have received intimation 
that the total sum of Rs. 5,000.00 sanctioned was for both 1981 and 1982. 
Clarification has been sought for and an answer is awaited. 


CoNCLUSION 


I convey our thanks to contributors, members and subscribers as well 
as the business houses for their kind cooperation in enabling the Society 
to maintain its activities in 1984. Our particular thanks are due to the 
Indian Council of Historical Research and the West Bengal Educational 
Department for their financial assistance. We look forward to continuous 
cooperation from all concerned. 


P. C. Mahtab MA PhD 
27th April, 1985 Hony Secretary 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1985 


We have come to the end of another year. In 1985 the Society enrolled 
six new members and one life member. We welcome all the new members 
in our Society and implore them to take active role in its activities. We 
would like to emphasise to our new members that periodical get- 
togethers for refreshments, seminars, and lectures are organised by indi- 
vidual members on a voluntary basis. The Society does not have a paid 
staff to run it. It exists on the voluntary services of the members them- 
selves and has very successfully done so since 1907. So, we request the 
members, new and old, not to hold themselves back from joining in the 
various activities and giving a lead in making them a success. 


We thank Dr Soumyen Mukherji of the University of Sydney for 
kindly consenting to read a paper on “The Sources for a New History of 
Calcutta” during a seminar/get-together. It was interesting to find that 
more than one-third of the members from Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
attended the gathering. 


While on the subject of lecture we must record our sincere condo- 
lence for the demise of Professor A. L. Basham, who had agreed to deliver 
the Annual Lecture of 1985. On receiving the sad news the Society 
forwarded a letter of condolence expressing its deepest sympathy to the 
bereaved family. Professor Basham was one of the senior members of 
the Society. 


The Society has always been very fortunate in its senior members, 
many of whom have readily made their valuable experience available to 
its benefit. One such person is Dr P. C. Gupta. For more than ten 
years since 1974, he has carried the burden of editing our journab 
Bengal Past and Present. Under his able guidance, the journal which 
came into exitence in 1907, retained its high standard and its international 
eminence. This year Dr P. C. Gupta was succeeded to the office of the 
editor by Dr Hiren Chakrabarti. We can rest assured that our journal 
has been placed into very capable hands. In December 1985 the first 
part of the journal for 1983 was published under the editorship of Dr 
P. C. Gupta and forwarded to members/subscribers. The second part of 
the journal for 1983 has since been published under the editorship of 
Dr Hiren Chakrabarti. 


Similar to the editorial section, this year there has been a change 
in the Secretary’s office. At the Annual General Meeting 1984, I had 
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pointed out that due to my personal preoccupations outside Calcutta, a 
new Secretary, should be elected. Instead of electing a new secretary, the 
House decided that I was to continue in office with an Assistant Secretary, 
an office which has been left vacant for a number of years. Mr Bhaskar 
Chunder, member, Executive Council, very kindly agreed to become the 
Assistant Secretary. He took up the responsibilities very quickly and I 
must point out that he has virtually looked after the secretarial interests 
of the society during 1985. I ‘convey my personal thanks to him. 


Our financial position remained more or less unaltered this year. 
We collected a bit more than Rs. 5,300.00 from members/subscribers and 
another Rs. 1,000.00 from Corporate Members. Sale of old journals 
provided us with an extra Rs. 370.00. Along with the efforts of the 
Secretary's office we received our annual subsidy of Rs. 1,000.00 from the 
Government of West Bengal and Rs. 4,750.00 from the I.C.H.R. I 
convey my thanks to the contributors, members and subscribers as well 
as the business houses for their kind cooperation in enabling the society 
to maintain its activities in 1985. It may also be mentioned that without 
the financial assistance of the I1.C.H.R. and the Government of West 
Bengal our journal would not have come out. Our sincerest thanks 
to them. 


We look forward to the continuous cooperation of all concerned so 


as to enable the society to exist even more actively in the year ahead. 


3lst May, 1986 Dr P. C. Mahtab 
Hony Secretary 
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